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A horse-soldier took the utmost pains with his charger ag long as the war Insted. He looked upon him as his fellow-helper in all emergencies, and fed him. carefully with hay and corn. 


War, however, bin n proclaimed, and the:trumpet summoning him to his standard;. the, ia 

soldier on his its ‘military trappings, and mounted. The horse fel: down straight-.. . 

way under the weight, no longer equal to the burder, and said to his master; **You must. 

over he only allowed him chaff to eat, and made him carry-heavy now e’en go to the war on foot, for you have transfo: med me from a horse into am ass; and: ‘ 
and ill: treatment. | chow can you expect that I can again turn in a mome.# frem an ass to. a horse ?"—ZEsor. - *, 


For Moral, apply ‘to the Congressional Mean Ways Committee, 


“When the 
loads of wood, and snbjected him to much ‘slavish drudgery. 
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“THE INTERNATIONAL 
CENTENNIAL.” 


HERE are unquestionably some general 

misapprehensions in regard to the Cen- 
tennial celebration which should be correct- 
ed. The whole affair seems to us to have 
been unfortunately surrounded with suspi- 
cions of jobbery in the first place, and then 
of an attempt-to draw money from the Treas- 
ury which the people’ have shown no wish 
to have paid, and which it was expressly 
understood that the United States were not 
It is, however, upon the point of 
the international character- of the exhibi- 
tion that there has been so much misunder- 
standing; and the eloquent speech of Gen- 
eral HAWLEY, of Connecticut, the chairman 
of the Commission, contains the fullest and 


. most distinct history of this part of the proj- 
He holds that the character of the ex- | 


ect. 
It has 
been settled already, and not by the State 
of Pennsylvania or by the Commission, but 
by Congress itself, and that the foreign in- 
vitations have been authoritatively issued 
and accepted in good faith. The fasts are 
worthy .of attention. 

The movement began in Congress by the 
passage of an act providing for the celebra- 
tion by “an international exhibition of arts, 
manufactures, and products of the soil and 
mine” in Philadelphia. The act provides 
that the exhibition shall be “of American 
and foreign arts, products, and manufac- 
turées......under the auspices of the govern- 
ment of the United States,” and that a com- 
mission of not more than one delegate from 
each State and Territory shall be constitu- 
ted, to be nominated by the Governors of 
tlie States and Territories, and appointed 
and congnissioned by the President, to whom 
it aa aeaseort. On the 3d of July, 1873, 
the President, in pursuance of the act of 
Congress, proclaimed that “‘ an international 
exhibition” would be held in Philadelphia, 
and commended it to the people of the Unit- 
ed States; and, in further execution of his 
duty under the act, the President sent cop- 
ies of the proclamation to the foreign minis- 
ters, and the Secretary of State forwarded 
to them a circular note. In his note the 
Secretary says that the President hopes that 
the various governments will notice the sub- 
ject, and bring the exhibition and Jits ob- 
jects to the attention of their people, and 
“thus encourage their co-operation in the 
proposed celebration.” The Secretary of 
State als*\yequested our own ministers in 
the various foreign countries to ‘ascertain 
whether the governments of those countries 
proposed to create commissions to represent 
them,at the exhibition. 

This was the national authority for the 
international exhibition, and the national 
proceeding under that authority. The Com- 
mission, of course, had nothing to do with 
the goyernments of other countries, but all 
was done by the President and Secretary 
of State, under the authority of Congress. 
There can be no doubt that the international 
character was designed and declared by Con- 


«ress, and that it is therefore, however un- ’ 


wise and improper it may be in design, and 
however impracticable or inadequate it may 
‘prove to be in execution, a cardinal and 
inseparable part of the original enterprise. 
Fourteen governments, including Germany, 
‘he Netherlands, Sweden, Brazil, Spain, and 
Belgium, have accepted the invitation to 
bring the subject to the attention of their 
people, the replies plainly showing that the 
note of the Secretary was considered as an 
invitation “to take part” in the exhibition. 
We confess, for our own part, that we had 


, not sufficiently considered that the only au- 


thority for any celebration was for an aay 


national exhibition. 

But from this point every thing becomes 
doubtful. The question presently arose 
whether foreign governments had been in- 


vited, as such, to take part in the exhibi- 
tion. In a subsequent note to the one we 
have mentioned the Secretary of State calls 
the attention of our ministers to the fact 
that the President was not authorized to in- 
vite the governments “to participat®” in 
the exhibition, but while desirous to attract 
as much interest and attention to it as pos- 
sible, he confines himself to commending it. 
But the act which empowers him to do this 
expressly says that he shall send to the for- 
eign representatives not only his proclama- 
tion of commendation, but copies of “ such 
regulations as may be adopted by the Com- 
missioners, for publication in their various 
countries.” Now one of those regulations is 
that “a cordial invitation is hereby extend- 
ed to every nation of the earth to be repre- 
sented,” etc. And Congress authorized and 
commanded the President to send that regu- 
lation. Was this an invitation of our gov- 
ernment to other governments? Construct- 
ively, perhaps, it was; but the manner 
shows the looseness of the whole understand- 
ing. For it can hardly be assumed that in 
authorizing the transmission of “ regula- 
tions” for the conduct of an exhibition Con- 
gress meant to include so grave a matter as 
an invitation from this government to other 
governments to take part in it. Govern- 
ments do not address each other in that 
manner, or devolve by indirection upon a 
body created by themselves the power to 
speak for them. It is plain that all that 
Congress meant to do was to authorize the 
President to ask other governments to in- 
terest their people in the international ex- 
hibition. And it expressly declared that 
the United States were not to be liable for 
any of the expenses of the exhibition. 
While, therefore, the international charac- 
ter of the exhibition is stipulated in the orig- 
inal Congressional authority under which 
all action has been taken, and while the re- 
cent act authorizes the invitation to other 
governments, the force and value of that 
invitation seem to us to be destroyed by 
the express declaration that the government 
does not care enough for the affairzto be 
willing to be pecuniarily responsible, and 
that is the reason. that we hoped the ial 
friends of the exhibition would from this 
‘time forth leave the international character 
“to take care of itself, and devote themselves 
to that national aspect which peculiarly be- 
longs to it, and which is destroyed by the 
foreign element which the act authorizes. 
That there will be an exhibition we have no 
doubt. That it will be worthy of the coun- 
try and of the event we sincerely hope, and 
that it may be so we shall not spare our 
words. But we as heartily regret its at- 
tempted international aspect, and we shall 
strenuously oppose every effort, under what- 
ever pretense, to make the United States 
pay a bill 6f expenses, the end “and total of 
which may be imagined, but can not be fore- 
seén. -Should such an effort not be made, we 
shall do all that we can to sécure the success 
of the proposed celebration. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


THE other day in the-House, upon the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and take up the 
Civil Rights Bill, which has passed the Sen- 
ate, the vote was 136 yeas to 86 nays. This 
was not a two-thirds vote, and the rules 
were not suspended; so that there is an im- 
pression that the bill will not be reached, 
and is lost for this session. We are very 
sorry, because it is desirable that the “negro 
question” should. be settled, and because, it is 
not settled, and will be constantly and prop- 
erly agitated until all citizens of the United 
States are made equal under the laws, as 
they are not now. There is no more signal 
error than the supposition that the defeat of 
this bill tends to settle any thing. It is baf- 
fled by the party and the influence which 
have never comprehended and never will 
comprehend the real feeling of the country 
upon the subject, and which oppose the Civil 
Rights Bill upon the same general grounds 
and with the same hopelessness that they 
opposed the antislavery agitation and the 
Republican poli¢y. That slavery should not 
go into the Territories—that having tried to 
destroy the government, it should be abolish- 
ed—and that the colored race, being made 
citizens, should be defended as equal citi- 
zens, are parts of the same purpose; and 
happily very little is now wanting of its per- 
fect accomplishment. 

Mr. LYNCH, a colored Representative from 
Mississippi, said in the late Republican Con- 
gressional caucus that he did not take it 
much to heart that Congress had refused to 


been true to his race in the past, and would 
continue to be so in the future. But he also 
said that it mattered little to the colored 
race in the South about the dishonesty of 
leaders, for if the Republican governments 
Nhad stolen money, the Democrats proposed 
to steal rights. Mr. LyNcn leans upon a 
broken reed. Does he not know that with- 


out honesty in administration neither he nor 


pass the bill, for the Republican party had 


his race have any real ground of hope? A 
thief is a thief. A party which steals money 
to-day will steal rights to-morrow. The men 
whom he defends sustain him to-day because 
they think that they can “make most” in 
that way. They will throw him over the 
instant they think that they can make more. 
A dishonest party is the least to be trusted 
of any; and Mr. LyNncu and his friends may 
more safely confide themselves to the mercy 
of honest opponents than of dishonest friends. 

Fortunately that alternative is not offered. 
The Republican party, as such, is honestly 
the friend of equal rights, and will persist 
in the effort to secure them. The Demo- 
crats will oppose, instinctively and tradi- 
tionally ; for what is called the Democratic 
party in this country is and always has been, 
as Mr. ADAMS 80 well showed in his discourse 
upon Mr. SEWARD, an aristocratic conspiracy. 
It hasnever respected the people, although 
it has constantly pandered tothe mob. The 
bill now goes over, perhaps, to another ses- 
sion, but it will censtantly re-appear until 
the engagement of the country is fulfilled, 
as the financial agitation will continue until 
the holder of the United States note receives 
the dollar which it promises to pay. 


SMARTNESS.” 


THE conduct of General BUTLER in clos- 
ing the debate upon the Geneva award, his 
treatment of those who asked him questions, 
and his general bearing, as they were those 
of a Representative in Congress, are a na- 
tional disgrace. His blackguardism recalls 
the worst days of the plantation Democracy 
school, except that then there were bowie- 
knives behind the bluster. The whole de- 
bate, indeed, showed peculiar irritation upon 
all sides. Mr. TREMAINE asked Mr. FRYE if 
he might interrupt him for a moment. Mr. 
FRYE replied that he might not. Mr. TRE- 
MAINE then said that the gentleman made a 
charge of frand and would allow no answer, 
adding, “that is courage.” The air was 
very electric. Mr. PoLanp, of Vermont, 
tried to obtain a word in explanation to 
General BuTLER, and after the effort was 
plainly ineffectual, he said, sarcastically, “I 
am endeavoring to appeal to the gentleman’s 
sense of justice.” General BuTLER did not 
know what he meant, and said that he did 
not wish any appeal. Naturally; for men 
who are color-blind are not judges of colors. 
The contest continued, and we now quote 
from the report : , 

“In the further course of Mr. Burier’s argument, 
Mr. Tremarne asked him if he would allow him to put 
a question, 
Ben. Burien. ‘ Yes, if you will keep quiet after- 
“Mr. ‘That depends upon whether you 
tell the truth or not.’ 

“‘Mn. Burien. ‘If that is a good reason, you will 
keep quiet all your life, and die with your 
dumb; but the difficulty is that Twzxp was convicted, 
and the lawyer who convicted him can not keep quiet 
ever since.’ 

Tremarmre. ‘And you sympathize with him ?’ 

**Mr. Borixe. ‘I do, with such a counsel as was 


against him.’ (Laughter.) 

‘Undoubtedly there is a bond of 
sympathy between you.’ 

“Mr. Burver. ‘I think that such a man should be 
hunted by lions, and not by jackals.’ (Laughter.) ‘Do 
you see the disadvantage of interrupting ?’ 

**Mr. ‘None whatever.’ 

“Tus pro tem, (Mr. Ranpatt, of Pennsy)- 
vania, in the chair). ‘The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will proceed.’ 
one Butuier. ‘I will endeavor to do so if I am let 

one.’ 

“‘Mr. Myers, of Pennsylvania, asked Mr. Burier 
whether, under the Jay treaty with Great Britain in 
1794, and under the Florida treaty with Spain in 1819, 
and under the French treaty of 1831, the insurance 
companies were not subrogated and paid a pro rata 
with other losers. 

**Mr. Burier. ‘ Yes, Sir. Now are you satisfied ?’ 

“Mr. Myers. ‘I am.’ 

“*Mr. Butier. ‘Now I will tell you why, which you 
never would have found out. Now listen.’” 


Every decent and honorable man feels the 
disgrace of such scenes as this, and they 
show not only the manner, but the spirit 
and character of “Butlerism.” It is the foe 
of all that is best in the conduct of public 
affairs. General BUTLER himself cares noth- 
ing whatever for what honorable men re-. 
spect. Heis bent upon success in his schemes 
at all hazards, trusting to the general admi- 
ration for “smartness,” however gross or 
brutal, to carry him through. He has evi- 
dently the most contemptuous opinion of 
human nature, believing that every man is 
actuated by the most sordid and base mo- 
tives, and his apparent power is acquired by 
ascertaining the secret history of all public 
men, especially those who he fears may with- 
stand him, and holding the record suspended 
over them in terror. He had the temerity to 
try this little game with Mr. Sumner. On 
the day that Mr. SUMNER came ont against 


him as a candidate for the Governorship in 


Massachusetts General BUTLER called upon 
the Senator, and showing him the newspa- 
per, asked him if he had authorized the 
statement. Mr. SUMNER replied that he had. 
General BUTLER then reproached the Sena- 
tor that, after a personal friendship of twen- 
ty years, he should have dealt him such a 
blow; but added, significantly, that he al- 
ways paid his debts, and that he should live, 


if need were, twenty years yet to settle this 
account. He then repeated to Mr. SUMNER 
some severe remark which the Senator had 


‘made upon some public man. Mr. SUMNER 


corrected him, and said, “it was not so, but 
so.” BUTLER rejoined that he knew; that 
he had affidavits of what Mr. SumNER had 
said about many men and affairs upon many 
occasions. The “able” and “clever” Mr. 
BUTLER had, according to his statement to 
Mr. SUMNER, set spies upon the private con- 
versation of his “friend of twenty years,” 
that he might have him, as he thought, in 
his power! . 

This is his method of proceeding. The 
general had a quarrel with a Western mem- 
ber, and had made preparations for crushing 
him by certain letters to a certain woman. 
But the member was as pachydermatous as 
the general, and informed him that he might 
publish as many letters as he Ghose. And 
unless we were misinformed at the time, 
when the general was a candidate for Con- 
gress in 1868 he offered a reward of five 
hundred dollars in the newspapers to any 
one who would furnish him information in 
regard to the private life and character of 
any of his opponents. His political warfare 
is a sheer terrorism. Politics are with him 
a system of selfish rewards and punishments. 
Every national office-holder in Massachusetts . 
feels that he is doomed if he has not the fa- 
vor of General BUTLER. When one-of his 
henchmen was fearful of his position, the 
general sent him word, “ My friends are per- — 
fectly safe.” It is notorious that the late 
Collector in Boston, Mr. RUSSELL, although 
friendly to BUTLER, had not shown himself 
in the last State campaign so unscrupulous 
a tool as the work in hand required. Last 
week he was sent out of the country as min- 
ister to Venezuela. We submit that und@ 
a President who is engaged in reforming the 
civil service General BUTLER is not the pe 
son who should control the whole power of © 
appointment in his State, and that the na- 
tional Administration should not make itself 
his accomplice in his effort to be elected Gov- 
ernor. It is simply impossible that a Re- 
publican Administration which is peculiarly 
friendly to a man of the political character 
and aims and methods of General BUTLER 
should retain the friendship of the best, and 
therefore the most truly influential, Repub- 
licans; and while by the revelations and 
events of the last winter “ Butlerism” has 
been seriously wounded, and while even in 
his own State General BUTLER seems to be 
waning in power, it is none the less true that 
his “‘ poor boy,” the new Collétor, as the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser remarks, was appointed 
to serve a political exigency, and that it yet 
remains to be prqyved whether the man who, 
as the report we have quoted shows, has so 
natural an admiration of TWEED is to be- 
come any where and in any degree the “ boss” 
of the Republican party. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEMORANDUM. 


THE late memorandum of the President 
upon the true financial policy has natural- 
ly attracted universal attention, and has 
been variously criticised not only for its 
views but for the manner of their publica- 
tion. The first striking point in the docu- 
ment, irrespective of the question whether 
it should have been published at all, is the 
soundness of the general view which it pre- 
sents, and the evidence which it furnishes 
of careful thought upon the whole subject. 
It is plain that the President’s views are 
clearer and more positive than they were 
when Congress met in December, and when 
he wrote his annual Message. The thorough | 
discussion which the question has received 
in Congress and in the press has thrown the 
fullest light upon it, and the earnest repre- 
sentations of the most practical} and expe- 
rienced men have undoubtedly been of great 
service. If the President was to speak in 
this way, what he says is what should be 
said. For he proposes to maintain the na- 
tional honor by fulfilling the national en- 
gagements, and to provide for the proper ex- 
penses of the government, if necessary, in 
the legitimate manner, by taxation. 

The details of the scheme, he admits, may 
perhaps be wisely corrected. But he says 
with perfect truth that this is the favorable 
moment for action, and that if this is lost it 
is doubtful when another willreturn. There 
is no doubt that the situation invites posi- 
tive action in the right direction. Business 
is very quiet. Speculation has been re- 
pressed. Economy in every way has been 
enforced. There is and has been a universal 
expectation of a decided policy looking to 
resumption—in other words, toa stable finan- 
cial basis. Not only the mischief but the 
popular weakness of the inflation madness 
has been fully exposed, and the country is 
ready to welcome the assurance of a solid 
and permanent policy. The President there- 
fore proposes that the Legal Tender Act shall 
be repealed as to future contracts, the re- 
peal taking effect a year hence. His second 


proposition is to pay the greenbacks and de- 
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stroy them, obtaining the money by the is- 
sue of gold bonds. The third plan is to 
withdraw from circulation all bills of a 
smaller denomination than ten dollars, and 
- to replace them by coin as the smaller cur- 
rency. He would further provide an excess 
of revenue over current expenditures by 
rigid economy and by taxation where taxa- 
tion is most feasible. The repeal of the le- 
gal tender clause, as the President truly 
says, would correct our estimates of values 
by restoring the true and acknowledged 
standard. That these views have in general 
the approval of the best public opinion is 
unquestionable ; but we are not so sure that 
a bill embodying them would be sustained 
by Congress. Yet nothing would more cer- 
- tainly restore our own national self-respect 
and the confidence of other nations in our 
sagacity as well as our courage and honor. 
But there is another consideration sug- 
gested by the President’s memorandum. It 
is this: whether it be desirable that the 
Chief Magistrate, who by the Constitution 
is to make his important reco dations 
upon subjects of legislation by messages to 
Congress, should publish statements of his 
views and wishes in the form of private let- 
ters and memoranda to individuals. The 
present publication is really an intimation 
of the kind of legislation which the Presi- 
dent wishes to see upon the subject, and a 
broad hint that any other will not receive 
his approval. It is true that Congress may 
roceed to legislate as if it had heard noth- 
ing and knew nothing of the views of the 
‘Executive. But none the less would it act 
under a certain degree of coercion ; and while 
no member might allude to such a memoran- 
dum, every member would be conscious of it. 
And what if upon all other important or un- 
important topics & President should pursue 
a similar course? Is the executive power 
not great enough already, that it should be 
thus maghified? With the veto in one hand, 
and the enormous patronage of the admin- 
istration in the other, is it well that a kind 
of motu proprio should issue from the Exec- 
utive Mansion as if directing legislation? 
Wholly as we approve the views of the Pres- 
ident, and fitting as they would be in a mes- 
sage to Congress, and entirely free, as we 
believe the President to be of any desire im- 
properly to magnify his power, it is impos- 
sible not to see that this publication is a 
precedent to be avoided. It is true that the 
President is a citizen, like the rest of us, with 
his own views of public questions. But it 
is no less true that he is President, and a 
powerful part of the Legislature through 
the veto, and that the methods of his par- 
ticipation in legislation are constitutionally 
prescribed. For the common welfare, there- 
fore, it is best that we should all respect the 


guards and bonds which we have ourselves - 


ordained, and insist upon respect for them 
from others. | 


A REPULSE. 


| Tre defeat of the appropriation for the 
Civil Service Commission ought neither to 
surprise nor dishearten the friends of the 
reform. It should not -surprise them, be- 
cause it is especially an executive reform, 
- and the President has not shown himself 
to be heartily in earnest; and it should not 
dishearten, because the subject is one which 
will more and more command public inter- 
est, until it becomes one of the vital and 
necessary issues. before the country. It is 
the measure which will bridle “‘ Butlerism,” 
the immediate menace of the national wel- 
fare, and the evidence of it is the tenacious 
and alarmed hostility which the general 
manifests. As-we elsewhere state, his po- 
litical method is a system of rewards and 
punishments, and as the reform would de- 
stroy that system, it would hamstring the 
general. He has for a time baffled the move- 
ment, not because it is not wise and neces- 
sary, nor because it is not befriended by the 
most sagacious and truly practical men who 
think upon such subjects, but because Con- 
gress is opposed to it as reducing the pat- 
ronage of members, and because the Presi- 
* dent, knowing that hostility, left the decis- 
ion to Congress. 
General BUTLER’s appeal to party jeal- 
ousy of the “ Liberals” was not only foolish, 
brtt the assertion upon which it was based 
was untrue. The especial Congmessional 
friend of civil service reform, as Mr. NIBLACK 
said,-was Mr. JENCKES, of Rhode Islend, a 
Republican quite as old and unswerving as 
General BUTLER; and the clause under which 
the original Civil Service Commission was 
appointed was drawn by Mr. JENCKES, aud 
only offered at his urgent instance by Mr. 
TRUMBULL, who made strong objection, not 
to the purpose, but the method of the clause, 
which was an amendment, as not germane 
to the subject of the bill to which it was at- 
tached. When it returned to the House, at 
the last moment, to be ratified, Mr. DAWEs, 
then chairman of the*Committee on Appro- 
priations, declared that it_gave the Presi- 
dent no authority which hé did not already 


_neform. 


possess. It is trae that Mr. SUMNER and Mr. 
TRUMBULL and Mr. ScHvuRzZ were in favor of 
a reform; but so was the President, who 
had warmly recommended it; so was Mr. 
-Epmunps, of Vermont, one of his most faith- 
ful friends; and so were Mr. GARFIELD and 
many of the most faithful Republicans. The 
measure was recommended by a Republican 
President, adopted by a Republican Con- 
gress, proclaimed by almost all the Repub- 
lican State Conventions in 187] and 1872, 
and in the latter year was made part of the 
national party platform upon which the Re- 
publican House, which has now baffled it, 
was elected. It is in every sense, in its 
character and aim, and in all its details, a 
Republican reform; and by following Gen- 
eral BUTLER in. his assault upon it, the Re- 
publican House has not only falsified this 
particular pledge, but has thrown discredit 
upon every other declaration of the party. 
The friends of a genuine reform will see 
in this latest, as in all the earlier discussions 
upon the subject, that the defeat is not the 
result of argument or reason, but of ridicule 
and ignorance and self-interest. From the 
speeches of the Democratic Judge Woop- 
WARD against Mr. JENCKES’s reports and 
speeches in the beginnigg of the movement, 
down to the sneers of General BUTLER and 
his allies, there has been nothing said which 
even takes the form of argument. It is the 
familiar “ Would you marry your daughter 
to a nigger ?” style of reasoning throughout. 
The conflict has been really one of will. 
From the first the interesting question has 


been, “ Will the President ‘stick ?” In our | 


opinion he has yielded. Had he been as 
elear and resolved as he is upon the infla- 
tion question, the modest appropriation 
would not have been refused. But his con- 
duct in making appointments, and the man- 
ner in which he treated the subject in his 
last annual Message, showed that he dis- 
trusted both the scope and the methods of 
the system he had himself adopted. This 
was so evident that the House could not be- 
lieve that his heart was very much set upon 
it, and therefore sustained General BUTLER. 
It is not, as Mr. KELLOGG thinks, the princi- 
ple of the rules, nor the character of the 
Commission that recommended them, but it 
is the passivity of the President, which has 
given the present victory to the enemies of 


SUMNER. 


*“*T am not one who has disgraced beanty of senti- 
ment by deformity of conduct, or the maxims of a 
freeman by the actions of a slave; but, by the grace 
of God, I have kept my life unsullied.”—Milton’s De- 
Sense of the People of England. 
© MOTHER State!—the winds of March 

Blew chill o’er Auburn’s Field of God, 
Where, slow, beneath a leaden arch 

Of sky, thy mourning children trod. 


And now, with all thy woods in leaf, 
Thy fields in flower, beside thy dead 


‘Thou sittest, in thy robes of grief, 


A Rachel yet uncomforted! | 


And once again the organ swells, 
_ Once more the flag is half-way hung, 
And yet again the mournful bells 

In all thy steeple-towers are rung. — 


And I, obedient to thy will, - 

Have come a simple wreath to lay, 
Superfluous, on a grave that still 
_ Is sweet with all the flowers of May. 


I take, with awe, the task assigned ; 

' It may be that my friend might miss, 

In his new sphere of heart and mind, 
Some token from my hand in this. 


By many a tender memory moveds 
Along the past my thought I send ; 
The record of the cause he loved 

Is the best record of its friend. 


What hath been said, I can but say; 

All know the work that brave man did, 
For he was open as the day, 

And nothing of himself he hid. 


No trumpet sounded in his ear, 
He saw not Sinai’s cloud and flame 
But never yet to Hebrew seer , 
A clearer voice of duty came. 


God said: “ Break thou these yokes; undo 
‘These heavy burdens. I ordain 

A work to last thy whole life through, 
_A ministry of strife and pain. 

Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, «+ 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by; 

The rights of man are fe than these.” 
He heard, and answered, ‘‘ Tiere am I!” 


He set his face against the blast, 
His feet against the flinty shard, 

Till the hard service grew, at last, 
.Its own exceeding great reward, 


The fixed star of his faith, through all 
Loss, doubt, and peril, shone the same, 

Ais, through a night of storm, some tall, 
.Strong light-house lifts its steady flame. 


Beyond the dust and smoke he saw 
‘The sheaves of freedom’s large increase, 
The holy fanes of equal law, 
The New Jerusalem of peace. 
No wail was in his voice; none heard, 
When tr ’s storm-cloud ‘blackest grew, 
The weakness of a doubtful word ; 


His duty, and the end, he knew. 


Through which he still shall warm and wake 


The first to smite, the first to spare; 
When once the hostile ensigns fell, 
He stretched out hands of generous care 
To lift the foe he fought so well. — 


For there was nothing base or small 
Or craven in his soul’s broad plan ; 
Forgiving all things personal, 
He hated only wrong to man. 


The old traditions of his State, 

The memories of her great and good, 
Took from his life a fresher date, 

And in himself embodied stood. 


How felt the greed of gold and place, 

The venal crew that schemed and planned, 
The fine scorn of that haughty face, 

The spurning of that bribeless hand! 


If than Rome’s tribunes statelier 
He wore his senatorial robe, 
His lofty port wag all for her, 
The one dear spot on all the globe. 


If to the master’s plea he gave 
The vast contempt his manhood felt, r 
He saw a brother in the slave— 
With man as equal man he dealt. 


Proud was he? If his presence kept 
Its grandeur wheresoe’er he trod, 
As if from Plutarch’s gallery stepped 

‘The hero and the demi-god, 


None failed, at least, to reach his ear, 
Nor want nor woe appealed in vain; 

The homesick soldier knew his cheer, 
And blessed him from his ward of pain. 


Safely his dearest friends may own 
The slight defects he never hid, 

The surface-blemish in the stone 
Of the ‘tall, stately pyramid. 


Suffice it that he never brought _ 
His conscience to the public mart ; 

But lived himself the truth he taught, — 
White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heert. 


What if he felt the natural pride 
Of power in noble use, too true 

With thin humilities to hide ’ 
The work he did, the lore he knew? 


Was he not just? Was any wronged 
By that assured self-estimate ? 

He took but ‘what to him belonged, 
Unenvious of another’s state. 


Well might he heed the words he spake, 
And scan with care the written page 


The hearts of men from age to age. 


Ah! who shall blame him now because 
He solaced thus his hours of pain! 
Should not the o’erworn thresher pause, 
And hold to light his golden grain ? 


No sense of humor dropped its oil 

On the hard ways his purpose went; 
Small of fancy lightened toil ; 

He spake alone the thing he meant. 


He loved his books, the Art that hints 
A beauty veiled behind its own, 

The graver’s line, the pencil’s tints, 
The chisel’s shape evoked from stone. 


He cherished, void of selfish ends, 
The social courtesies that bless 

And sweeten life, and loved his friends 
With most unworldly tenderness. 


But still his tired eyes rarely learned 
The glad relief by Nature brought: 

Her mountain ranges never turned 
His current of fersistent thought. 


The sea rolled chorus to his speech, 

The pine grove whispered of his theme; , 
Where’er he wandered, rock and beach 

Were Forum and the Academe. , 


The sensuous joy from all things fair 
His strenuous bent of soul repressed, 

And left from youth to silvered hair 
Few hours for pleasure, none for rest. 


For all his life was poor without: 
O Nature, make the last amends; 
Train all thy flowers his. grave about, 
And make thy singing-birds his friends! 
Revive again, thou summer rain, 
The broken turf upon his bed! 
Breathe, summer wind, thy tenderest strain 
Of low, sweet music overhead! 


Nor cant nor poor solicitudes 
Made weak his life’s great argument; 
Small leisure his for frames and moods 
Who followed Duty where she went. 


- The broad, fair fields of God he saw 


Beyond the bigot’s narrow bound ; 
The truths he moulded into law 
In Christ’s beatitudes he found. 


His state-craft was the Golden Rule, 
His right of vote a sacred trust; 
Clear, over threat and ridicule, 
All heard his challenge: ‘‘Is it jast ?” 


And when the hour supreme had come, 
Not for himself a thought he gave; 
In that last pang of martyrdom 
His care was for the half-freed slave. 


Not vainly dusky hands upbore, 

In, prayer, the passing soul to heaven 
Whose mercy to the suffering poor 
. Was service to the Master given. 


Long shall the good State’s annals tell, 
Her children’s children long be taught, - 
How, praised or blamed, he guarded well 


The trust he neither shunned nor sought. 


If for one moment turned thy face, — 
O Mother, from thy son, not long 
He waited calmly in his place 
The sure remorse which follows wrong. 
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Forgiven be the State he loved 

The one brief lapse, the single blot; 
Forgotten be the stain removed, 

Her righted record shows it not! 


The lifted sword above her shield 
With jealous care shall guard his fame; 
The pine-tree-on her ancient field -- 
To all the winds shall speak: his name. 


The marble image: of her son 

Her loving hands shall yearly crown, 
And from her pictured Pantheon 

His grand, majestic face look down. 


O State so passing rich before, 
Who now shall doubt thy highest claim ? 
The world that counts thy jewels o’er 
Shall longest pause at Sumner’s name! 


J. G. WHITTIER. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In Congress two important pension bills were re- 
rted from the conference committee and passed by 
he House and Senate on.the 8th. The first increases 
the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have been to- 
tally disabled from $3} 50 to $50 per month, and the 
second rates all pensionérs who have lost a leg above 
the knee in the same class with those who have lost 
an arm abo¥e the elbow, and gives them $% a month.— 
In the House, on the 8th, Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, © 
moved to suspend the rules and take from the Speaker’s 
table the Senate Civil Rights Bill and refer it to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, with leave to report at any time; 
but the motion was lost—yeas, 136; nays, 86—less than 
two-thirds in the affirmative.—The House passed a bill 
on the 8th for the admission of Colorado as a State by 
a vote of 170 to 65.—The Louisiana contested election 
case of Sheridan v. Pinchback was taken up by the 


testimony taken.—The Senate, on the 8th, passed a 
joint resolution terminating the treaty of the United 
States and Belgium of July 17, 1858.—The conimittee © 
to investigate the management of the District of Co- 
lumbia reported a bill on the 9th to abolish the present 
government and substitute for it temporarily a com- 
mission to have charge of the affairs of the District. 
A joint committee of Congress is to be appointed, con- 
sisting of two Senators and two Representatives, to sit 
during the recess, and frame laws for the future gov- 
ernment of the District, the bill detining certain prin- 
ciples in accordance with which the laws are to be 
made. he 10th, in the Senate, Mr. Howe, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, reported unfa- 
vorably on the bill to encourage and promote tele- 
graphic communication between America and Asia; 
also unfavorably on the bill granting to W. Corne 
Jewett and others the right to construct a line of tel- 
egraph between the two continents. He also reported 
from the same committee, as a substitute for the two 
bills abeve mentioned, a bill relating to telegraphic 
communication between the United States and foreign 
countries. Placed on the calendar.—The Moiety Bill- 
the Senate on the 10th. It repeals all provis- 
ons of the law under which moieties or other share of 
fines, penalties, or forfeitures have been paid to inform- 
ers or Federal officers, and it directs that in future the 
an of all seizu fines, etc., shall be paid into 
he Treasury of the United States. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is vested with the discretion of deter- 
mining within certain limits what shall be considered 
‘suitable compensation” for the detection of smug- 
gling by Custom-house officers, and for information 
given by outside parties which —— to the discov- 
ery or —— of frauds upon the revenue. In the 
case of seizures of goods in the act of be smug- 
gied the reward is not to exceed one-half of their net 
proceeds. Compensation to informers is not in any 
case to exceed $5000. In making the award to inform- 
ers the Secretary of the Treasury is to be guided by the 


seer mone attorney and ordered by the judge, must 


on the 10th. Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, offered a ° 
substitute in place of the Senate substitute for the 
original House bill, and it was passed by a vote of 133 
to 101. It provides for the payment of war premiums 
to insurers, but excludes insurance companies, except 
those whose losses exceeded their receipta.—The con- 
ference report on the Army Appropriation Bill was 
to by the House on the 10th.—On: the 10th Mr, 


, to be minister 6 Germany, and on the 11th he was 
confirmed.—The House bill in relation to courts and 
judicial officers in Utah was favorably reported in the 
Senate on the 11th.—The Senate, on the 12th, con- 
curred in the amendments of the House to the bill 


ers. 
notes, while retiring the $82,000,000 | 
other exception is that the Sherman bi 

redemption in bonds at January J, 


was rejected by the House on the 13th.—The House, 
on the 12th, refused to make appropriation for the 
Civil Service Board for the coming year. 
The Court of Appeals of this State on the 9th de- 
cided that the civil suits against Ingersoll, Tweed, and 
Tammany “ Ring” should be brought in the name of 
the county, and not of the State. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue political excitement in France is on the in- 
crease. On the 10th the Assembly, by a vote of 348 to 
837, adopted an amendment to the Municipal Electoral 
Bill fixing the lowest age of electors at twenty-one 
years instead of twenty-five, as proposed by the gov- 
ernment, which is thus defeated on a vital provision of 
the bill. A number of altercations have occurred, and 
several arrests have been made. 

The Duke of Connaught (Prince Arthur) took his 
seat as a member of the House of Lords on the 8th, 
for the first time. m 

In Mexico all the parties implicated in burning the 
alleged sorcerers in Jacobo are in prison. None of 
them can read except one—the village school-master— 
who says the outrage would not have been perpetrated 
had not the prefect sent orders to hurry the execution, 

e American pilgrims, accompanied by one hun- 
dred American Catholic residents of Rome, were re- 
ceived by the Pope at the Vatican on the 9th. After 
the formal addresses the pilgrims kissed the hand of 
the Pope, and presented to him $100,000 in money and 


a coffer filled with nnggets of American gold. 


The Spanish 


' verninent troops are pressing the 
revolutionists closely. 


Marshal Concha is os 
able 


against the Carlists in Navarre with every avail 
man. Twenty-five battalions of Carlists are posted 
between Estella and the 
An important ac 


Valley awaiting their 
is expécted soon, 


approach. 


House on the 8th, and it was voted to have further ~ 


. C. Bancroft Davis was nominated by the President . 


others for the recovery of the money stolen by the . 
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Rosco Barnes (Second Base). . 


Schaffer (Third Base). 


James White (Catcher). 
George Hall (Substitute). 


_ Al. Spaulding (Pitcher). 
George Wright (Short Stop). Harry Wright (Captain—Centre Field). 


Andrew Leonard (Left Field). 


M'Vey (Right Field). 
James O’Ronrke (First ). 
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PERE HYACINTHE AND HIS 
CHILD. 

Our beautiful picture of Pére HyacintHe and 
his little child, engraved from asphotograph just 
received from Geneva, will have a twofold inter- 
est for our readers. Pére Hyacintue, who has 
dared the Vatican by ing, still calls him- 
self a Catholic priest. In this particular his ex- 
ample is different from that of Lurner. The 

t German reformer cut entirely. loose from 
the Romish Church, while HyacintHe asserts 
his independence within its fold, despite the 
thunders of -e ication, and still calls 
himself a Catholic priest, seeking to work a ref- 
ormation of certain great errors and abuses with- 
out connecting himself with any of the Protest- 
ant communions. He believes in the right of a 
true: Catholic to oppose within the Church the 
dogma of papal infallibility, and to recognize 
the logic of events through which the Pope has 
_ been deprived of his temporal sovereignty—a 
right denied, of course, by: the Vatican, which 
sees a greater danger in the brave attitude of 
the Genevan priest than in the encroachments 
of the Italian government. 


Pére HyacintTHe’s marriage took place 


after his outspoken and most eloquent opposition 
to the dogma of papal infallibility, and attracted 
great attention at the time. His example was 
followed by several other ‘‘ Old Catholic” priests: 
at Geneva, and, we believe, by several in Italy ; 

but while their obscurity protected. them from 
general notice, Pere HyacinTHE, or M. Loyson, 

the latter being his civil name, adopted since. 
his marriage, was subjected to widespread cen- 

sure and denunciation, not only by the Church 

whose voice he had so openly disregarded, but 

by many outside of that Church, who believed 

that vows solemnly and voluntarily taken could 

not be laid aside without doing violence to the 

laws of conscience and the Christian religion. 

But he had not taken this step without profound 

consideration ; and in an able and eloquent letter 
he defended the grounds on which he had acted, 

and, in the general opinion of the Protestant 

world, successfully vindicated his course. 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


REGATTA. 


Tue annual sailing match of the New York 
Yacht Club on the 11th of June, illustrated by 
the spirited sketches on this page, was one of 
the most brilliant ever held in New York waters. 
The honors gained by the winning boats were 
in every case well deserved. Model, spars, and’ 
rigging stood the severest test. ‘The wind was 
fresh and the sea lively, and the changed sailing 
regulations of the club gave the race much addi- 
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tional interest. Time allowance was abolished, 
and schooners and sloops were each divided into 
two classes, the first one in of each class to win 
a prize. ‘The side contest of schooners on time 


PERE HYACINTHE AND HIS CHILD.—[From a 


allowance for the Bennett Challenge Cup was 
also quite interesting. 
Shortly before the hour of starting craft of all 
kinds and sizes laden with spectators clustered 


‘country, as well as to play seve 


round the anchorage ground, off Staten Island, 
just below Vanderbilt's Landing. The banks 


. on both sides of the Narrows, notwithstanding 


the threatening clouds, were lined with specta- 
tors. Early in the forenoon an unwelcome — 
of rain foreboded a disagreeable race ; but it held 
up, and by half past ten the yachts began to take 
their tions in line. ‘The entries, as classi- 


fied, were, first-class schooners—Rambler, Tidal - 


Wave, Idler, and Phantom ; second-class schoon- 
ers—Magic, Eva, Cho, Peerless, and Cornelia ; 
first-class sloops— Vision, Gracie, and Viridez ; 
second-class sloops—Qui Vive, Wayward, Dud- 
ley, and Breeze. Of these all started but the 
Rambler, Peerless, and Breeze. 

The course for all classes was from the start- 
ing-point off Vanderbilt’s Landing to and around 
Buoy 8+ on the Southwest Spit, thence to and 
round the light-ship, and return over the same 
course. All yachts started from an anchorage, 
the schooners having all sails down, and sloops 
having mainsails hoisted. 

The starting gun was fired at 11.20.30, at which 
signal all classes got under way at once. 
wind wag fresh from the southeast, and the tide 
was still: running. ebb. -Of the schooners the 
Corneha was the first to get under way, followed 
quickly by the Jdler, Clio, and Magic. Of the 
sloops the Dudley, Wayward; and Vision got off 
first, but the Gracie and Vindezx lost little time 
in running up their jibs and bowling along after 
them at a rate which soon took them to the front. 

We have not space to give the details of the 
race, which, despite the rain, was most brilliant 
and exciting, and the reader is referred to the 
illustrations for the principal incidents of the 
course. The homeward run from the Spit was 
made in an extraordinarily short time. The 
Tidal Wave passed the stake-boat at 4.9.40. 
The Gracie had second place in the fleet, arriv- 
ing at 4.19.27. The other yachts arrived as fol- 
lows: Idler, 4.19.44; Phantom, 4.20.37; Magic, 
4.31.43; Clio, 4.51.39; Veston, 4.56.46; Cor. 
nelia, 5.10; Wayward, 5.50.32. 

The Race Committee awarded the prizes, 
which were valued at $250 each, to the Tidal 
Wave, first-class schooner; Magic, second-class 
schooner; Gracie, first-class sloop; Wayward, 
second-class sloop. 


INTERNATIONAL BASE-BALL. 


On the preceding page our readers will find 
the portraits of the Boston champions, who, in 
conjunction with the ex-champion Athletics, of 
Philadelphia, will visit England to try their skill 
against the most noted base-ball players of that 
exhibition 
games among themselves. e quote from For- 
est and Stream, of this city, the following inter- 
esting notes regarding this visit: ‘‘The great 


it 
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1, The iron sloop Vindex, carrying away topmast.—2. The steam-yacht 
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Day Dream.—8. The Idler, carrying away jitchout.—4. The Idler and Tidal Wave (winner of the race) near the light-ehip.—5,. The Gracie, 
winner first-class sloops.—6. The Magic, winner second-class schooners, | 
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“ 


hase-ball event of 1874 will be the visit of the 
Boston champions and the ex-champion Athlet- 
ids to England in Angust next. Mr. SPAULDING, 
the avant-courier of the tourists, has been very 
successful in England in his international mis- 
sion, and he brings to this country full assur- 
ances of a cordial greeting.to the American base- 
ballists from their cricketing cousins of England, 
and of an enthusiastic welcome on the occasion 
of their first appearance at Lord's Grounds, Lon- 
don, which event has been set down to take place 
on the bank holiday, August 8. The arrange- 
ments on that day will include special accommo- 
dations for the American visitors who. are ex- 
pected to accompany the players, and the Amer- 
ican flag is to be displayed from the flag-staff, 
and the Royal Band is to compliment the party 
by playing the American national airs. It is 


_ calculated that nearly 10,000 people will be pres- 


ent. ‘The London papers of February make 
special editorial mention of the proposed visit, 
ainl the event is fast becoming the talk of every 
cricket city and town in the kingdom. The ball- 


plavers will include Messrs. Harry and GeorGE 


Waicut, Spacipinc, Barnes, WHITE, 
Leonarp, M‘Vry, Beares, O'Rourke, and 
Scuarrer, of Boston; and M‘Bripe, 
Fister, Suttoy, Reacu, SENSENDOFFER, Mor- 
NAN, GapNey, M*‘MuLien, and M‘Grary, of 
Philadelphia. The English cricketers are very 
desirous that Messrs. CHarLes and Dan New- 
HALL and Mrapr, noted American cricketers, 


shall accompany the party, and they propose to: 


play the same English eleven against the Amer- 
idan twenty-two ball-players that they did in 
Philadelphia. It is to be hoped that the Young 
America Cricket Club will send out a delega- 
tion to help Harry Wricut win some cricket 
matches.” 


KING FRITZ. 


(FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
W. M. THACKERAY. ) 


| Kine Fritz at his palace of Berlin 
I saw at a royal carouse, 
In a periwig powdered and curling 
' . He sat with his hat on his brows. 
The handsonie young princes were present ; 
Uncovered they stood in the hall; 
And oh! it was wholesome and pleasant 
To see how he treated them all! 


teclined on the softest of cushions 
_ His Majesty sits to his meats; 

The princes, like loyal young Prussians, 
Have never a back to their seats. 
Off salmon and venison and pheasants 
He dines like a monarch august; _ 
His sons, if they eat in his presence, 

Put up with a bone or a crust. 


He quaffs his bold bumpers of Rhenish— 
It can’t be too good or too dear; 
The princes are made to replemish 
Their cups with the smallest of beer. 
- And if ever, by words or grimaces, 
Their highnesses dare to complain, 
The King flings a dish in their faces, 
Or batters their bones with his cane. 


‘Tis thus that the chief of our nation 
The minds of his children improves ; 
And teaches polite education 
By boxing the ears that he loves. 
I warrant grey vex him but seldom; 
And so if we dealt with our sons, 
If we up with our cudgels and felled ’em, 
Wed teach ’em good manners at once. 


The Treasure Hunters; 


{HE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE, 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


or “Suir Anoy!” 


— 


CHAPTER VI. 
MAKING A COMPACT. 


THERE was not much to explain, only that on 
being swung into the doorway, where they stood 
clinging together, the tide of the little war soon 
ebbed away from where they were, and they were 
able to escape almost unnoticed from the other 
énd of the street, wandering on till they encount- 
ered oiie of the police, who gave them instruc- 
tions, after hurrving thém along part of their 
way, and then left them to procure help, with 

the result that we have seen. 
can never be sufficiently grateful to yon, 
Mr. Dawson, for your brave defense of two stran- 
gers,” said Mrs. Adams, pressing his hand warm- 
ly. 

Well,” said Dawson, in a quiet, nonchalant 
way, “‘I don't know that it was much to do. 
I'm like your man Larry—TI like a fight.” 
As he spoke he glanced hastily toward Mary 

Adams; but she did not look in his direction, 


although he had enunciated his strange declara-* 


tion to tempt her to speak, 
‘*T am sure my sister is as grateful as I am 


myself,” said Mrs. Adams, glancing in a sur-~ 


prised way at Mary, who now looked up for a 
yioment, and met Dawson’s clear, sharp gaze, 
lefore which her eyes fell, and she said, quietly, 
‘I am very grateful to Mr. Dawson.” 
‘*Perhaps you'll just begin to talk gratitude, 
too,” said Dawson, grimly, as he turned to Ad- 
“ams. “*It makes a man fee? so comfortable— 
just as if he were being rubbed down with prai- 
rie thistles. Why, what a fuss you all make! 
Wouldn't any man have done just the same ? 
Not much of a man,” he added, in an under-tone, 
** af he wouldn't.” 


He rose then with quite Old-World politeness, 
for Mrs. Adams and Mary were leaving the 
room; and soon after Adams and his new friend 
were alone. 

_ “Nice place this, ain't it?” said Dawson, be- 
ginning to smoke. Ee 

** Nice place!” said Adams, indignantly. ‘I 
shall never rest till I've left it fifty miles behind.” 

** But I wouldn’t bein too great a hurry,” 
said Dawson. 

** Hurry—too great a hurry ?” 

Well, yes; you have sort of way 
at doing things that isn’t always convenient. 
Judging strangers, for instance.” 

He looked in a droll way at the young farmer 
as he spoke, and the other held out his hand. 

** I beg your pardon, Dawson,” he said, warm- 
ly. ‘*I did misjudge you. I came a perfect 
stranger, and I was suspicious of every one I 
met.” 

** Of course, and the best way, too,” said Daw- 
son, laughing. ‘‘I might have been a regular 
sharper for aught you could tell. But you don’t 
think I’m one now ?” 

** Dawson,” said Adams, warmly. “I shall 
never forget the service you have done me and 


“Well, if you were in debt,” replied Dawson, 
**you soon ‘put it straight, for it was a case of 


gone ‘coon with me if you had not eome up. 
while your friend Pat did more than either of 
us, ut never mind about that now. ell me 


this—how have you got on at the land-office ?” 

** Well,” said Adams, ‘‘ I’ve nearly made ar- 
rangements for a plot, which they tell me is in 
a very rich district, and I am to go to-morrow 
morning to settle about it.” 

**'Told you they couldn’t give you a final an- 
swer because some one else was after the plot!” 

** Exactly—that is what they did say,” replied 
Adams. 

‘* That's what they always do say,” said Daw- 
son, smiling. ‘‘And they said if you would pay 
your deposit they would see what they could do ?” 

** Yes,” said Adams, smiling. 

** And you paid it ?” 


**No. I had to get a letter of credit cashed, 
and I was too late. But I am going on to-mor- 
row.” 


‘‘Then I am just in time,” said Dawson. 

‘In time!” said Adams, suspiciously. 

‘* Yes, in time to stop you from fooling away 
a lot of coin. Now look here, Adams, drop 
that doubting way of yours at once. I’m a fel- 
low full of failings, but I’m genuine. I never 
swindled but one man in my life, and him I 
have served out often, I do own—his name’s 
Dawson, Caleb Dawson his name is—and he al- 
ways took it very kindly. - And now I want to 
talk to you about your plans. You want to go 
farming ?” 

Adams nodded. 

**To make money ?” 

Adams nodded again. 7 . 

‘*Then don’t try; for the chances are that 
you will only be preparing the land for some 
one else. A man wants capital to do any good 


‘| —more than you've got, so I tell you.” 


Frank Adams felt disposed to be annoyed ; 


| but he was getting accustomed to the other’s 


bluntness; and after the late proofs he could not 
but believe that he was genuine. 

** What would you do, then ?” said Adams. 

** Join me,” said Dawson, rising. 

** Join you ?” 

‘*Yes; join me. Look here, Adams, I took 
a fancy to you as soon as I saw you.” 

** No, you did not,” said Adams, dryly. 

‘* But I did, man—I swear I did.” 

** Look here, Dawson,” said the young En- 
glishman, *‘ you Yankees are, I dare say, sharp- 
er than we are; but, all the same, we old coun- 
try folk are not quite fools. Do you really think 
now that I can’t see through you ?” 

‘* Well, there, I'll be honest,” said Dawson, 
with his sunburned face glowing hotly. ‘‘ You 
are right—you do see through me; and I don’t 
see why a man shouldn't speak out boldly about 
such-a thing. You mean I took a fancy first to 
somebody else.” 

Adams frowned and nodded. 

You are right, I did; for, though I don’t be- 
lieve in all that love stuff talked about in books, 
I no sooner set eyes on her than I felt that she 
was a woman for whom I could go through fire 
and water; lay down my life for her if it was 
needed; be her dog, her slave, if she would 
only give me a kind look now and then; and— 

Say, Adams,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ what 
fools we men are !” 

Adams did not answer, but sat looking surly 
and frowning. | 

‘* Well,” continued Dawson, *‘then I saw 
you; and I said to myself, ‘One man can do 
a deal, but with a mate like that whom he could 
trust through thick and thin—in getting money 
and guarding it, share and share alike—in fa- 
cing dangers together, in a fight perhaps for life 
—what a deal more he could do!’ and I said to 
myself, ‘I'll see if I can’t know him ;’ and here 
we are.” 

Adams nodded again, but he did not-speak. 

** Now look here,” said Dawson; ‘‘I want a 
friend and companion’ for what I am going to 
do. I did mean to start, and do it with my 


an 5 but now I ask you to join me. 


‘And where are you going?” said Adams, 
quietly. 

‘* Right up into the mountains, far away from 
the ordinary traeks, to where the mineral riches 
of the earth are waiting for a bold hand to be 
stretched out to grasp them, and enrich himself 
and those who belong to him for life. Come 
with me, Englishman, and you shall be rich. 
We'll clasp hands together, and swear to be 
true through thick and thin, to fight one for the 
other if needs be, and share all that we drag 
away from where it has lain hid from the begin- 


ning of the world.” 


‘And where may this be?” said Adams, 
calmly, as compared to the other's excitement. 

‘* Away, I tell you, in the mountains.” — 

‘* Rather a cruel thing to take those two sweet 
women far away into so wild a region,” said 
Adams. 

Dawson started, and smiled, as he thought of 
his own words. 

‘¢ Not with us to act as their guards,” he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Adams, man, it would be for their 
sakes if we did it at all; and the journey there 
should be like a pleasure trip—we could be trav- 
elers, with our mules laden with provisions, and 
without need to hurry. It is no trifle I offer to 

rou.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” said Adams; ‘‘ but it sounds 
visionary and strange.” 

** More so than to go miles away to till the 
soil ?” 

‘*There’s a certainty of getting a return for 
your labor there,” said Adams, 

““Tf the sun does not parch it up, or the floods 
wash it away, or the locusts devour it as soon as 
it is green. Man—man, I tell you that this is not 
your own old land, where the seasons come and go 
like clock-work in a quiet old effete way. This 
country is grand, and one where nature does 
nothing by halves. ‘The sun shines as it never 
shines with you; and when it rains it rains in 


floods. Bah! let your farming go; what could 


you ever do with your patch but plod along and 
barely exist ?” , ° 
** And what should I do with you?” said Ad- 


ams. 

‘*Look here,” said the other, lowering his 
voice; ‘‘if I asked you, Frank Adams, to go on 
a wild hunt up in those mighty regions, I should 
say that you were wise to refuse; but I tell you, 
man, that I have definite information:of a valley 
where the silver crops out of the rock in great 
veins and blocks—a place where for many years 
the foot of man has not trod. In fact, it was 
discovered fifty years since by a band of explor- 
ers who, after making sure that they were right, 
and that this was not some Aladdin’s dream, 
marked down the spot; took bearings and meas- 
urements, and then started for civilization, to 
get mules and packs, and apparatus to smelt and 
melt down their treasure.” 

** Well,” said Adams, growing interested, for 
the other had stopped. 

‘* But one man of that party escaped, the rest 
being cut off by the Indians, and he led a life of 
slavery for full twenty years. ‘Then he escaped, 
to return to civilization a broken, enfeebled 
creature, at whom men mocked when he told 
his tale and tried to raise a party to explore; 
and at last, sick at heart and disgusted, he went 
South.” : 

‘** And there you met him ?” ; 

** He worked on our estate for years, and took 
a fancy to me, stirring my young blood with ad- 
venturous tales; and at last, when he died, be- 

ueathing me his secret, and bidding me search for 
the place and find it, giving me the old mapped- 
dowm bearings and such instructions again and 
again that I could walk straight to the spot, lay 
my finger upon the rock, and say, ‘ It is here!’” 

The slow, drawling way, the hesitating pro- 
nunciation, the lounging it, all were gone; 
and Caleb Dawson stood erect and earnest in 
his excitement, till, finishing, he bent forward 
toward his companion, as if to say, ‘‘ Now can 
you refuse ?” 

And now came out the characteristics of the 
Englishman, as, leaning back in his chair, he said, 

*¢ And suppose this was all a dream ?” 

** A dream!” exclaimed Dawson. 

‘** Yes, the day-dream of a mad enthusiast who 
had gone crazy on his one idea.” 

‘*The man was as sane as you are this mo- 
ment. No, stop—more so; for you are hesita- 
ting to accept a large fortune which I place be- 
fore you, saying, ‘ Here, take this for your share. 
Let us be friends and brothers together, and grow 
wealthy upon this discovery.’” : 

He stopped short, after speaking eloquently and 
well, apparently ashamed of his earnestness, for 
he subsided at once into a regular drawl, and said, 


**T reckon you Englishers have as much go in 


you as a watch without a mainspring.” 

‘*It’s a habit we have, friend Caleb Dawson, 
of looking before we leap.” 

**Good plan enough sometimes, but fa-tal 
when an Indian’s after you with his scalping- 
iron. Best to leap then and look afterward.” 

** And do you thoroughly believe in all this ?” 
said Adams, after sitting back thoughtfully for a 
time. 

** Believe in it? There, man alive, what am I 
to sayto you? Ican’tpreach. Here I am, and 
here’s my hand. I’m not going to swear; but I 
say to you as man to man, Frank Adams, this is 
all as true as truth; I have perfect faith in it. 
Join with me, and I'll be like a brother to you 
through thick and thin, right to the very end. 
There, I can say no more.” 

Frank Adams sat back watching him in a cool, 


calm, impassive way, while the other seemed to: 


throb and glow in his excitement, and an on- 
looker would have thought how hard and unim- 
pressionable the Englishman was—how his spir- 
its myst have been crushed and chilled by the 
cold and damp of his own land; but he was slow 
and sure; he was reading the man before him, 
and calculating in his calm, slow. way how far 
one who was almost a stranger could be trust- 
ed. It was a wild scheme, he told himself; but 
then it was somewhat wild to have come out 
here to California to seek a living. It would be 
mad, almost, to enter into such a compact with 
one he had never seen till within the last few 
days. But then came the other side. This man 
evidently loved his sister—so much that he had 
risked his life for her sake; and in a wild, law- 
less land, such as the region they were about to 
seek, where could he find a better man to stand 
by his side, and whom he could, if needs be, 
trust to the death ? 


He sat back, silent, and with knit brows, 
while the fire seemed to die out of Caleb Daw- 
son’s eyes, and, with a quiet shrug, he too sank 
back in a chair, drew forth a cigar, and began to 
smoke, looking dull and disappointed. ‘There was 
a feeling of annoyance creeping up, too, at what 
he looked upon as his own foolish ardor; and 
this was widening into anger that he should have 
laid himself out so before this cold, stony En- 
glishman. 

Well,” he said at last—for Frank Adams re- 
mained silent—‘‘ every one to his own liking, Mr. 
Adams. I must ask, though, that you will be si- 
lent about—” 

‘*Stop!” said Frank Adams, sharply, and his 
companion stared, for the young Englishman had 
risen and come forward. ‘‘I do things slowly, 
Dawson, and never without consideration, but 
when I do undertake a task, I do it to the bitter 
end. You have made me a grand offer. Com- 
ang from some men, I should have said it was a 
mad speculation, and one in which only mad- 
men would embark; but I believe you, and I 


trust you. Your American dash shall go with 
my slow English ballast, and God r us 
through it all! There’s my hand on d I’m 


with you to the end.” 


Before he had half spoken Caleb Dawson had 
sprung up with flushed brow and flashing eyes, 
seized the young Englishman’s hands in his, and 
-pressed them with a long, fervent grasp, looking 
the while straight in his eyes with a glance that 
was as full of truth and trust as the Englishman’s 
own. But no word passed his lips till he re- 
leased the other’s hands, sank back in his seat, 
relit his cigar, and, now that all was settled, put- 
ting sentiment aside, he exclaimed, in a matter- 
of-fact, nasal tone, 

Let’s liquor!” 

His hand was stretched out to reach the bell, 
when he stopped short and listened. Then he 
started up quick, but without a sound. 

‘* What was that?” he said in a whisper, and . 
he cloaked the whisper, so to speak, by moving 
an object upon the table. : 

‘¢ What was what ?” said Frank, glancing won- 
deringly at his companion. 

‘¢*That noise,” he whispered, beginning to 
whistle. 

‘*T heard nothing,” said Frank. 

‘¢ But I did,” whispered Dawson, and he set 
his teeth and held up his finger to command si- 
lence. 

The next moment he leaned over to Frank, 
and whispered, 

‘‘These walls are like so much pasteboard. 
The hotel is only wood from top to bottom; and 
I have been chattering like a magpie about our 
projects, with some one playing the spy. Ad- 
ams, old fellow, the game has begun; ours is to 
be a time of trouble, I’m afraid—brain against 
brain, hand against hand; so here goes.” ‘Then, 
making a sign to his friend, he whispered, ‘‘ An- 
swer me aloud, and make the answer long. By- 
the-way, Adgms,” he said, “*before I ring for 
the waiter, run over your list of Tell 
me what you brought with you.” 

Dawson rattled the match-box as he spoke, 
struck a light, and kicked a spittoon along the 
floor, while, taking the cue from his companion 
and seeing his aim, Frank began to go over the 
list of agricultural tools he had bought, what 
seeds he had obtained, and mentioned how they 
were packed, speaking in a quiet, deliberate way, 
as he watched his companion’s motions. 

The room they were in was of paneled pine, 
and very slight. It was plain enough to both of 
them now that any one wishing to listen to their 
conversation might have heard the greater part 
by holding his ear to a crack, and have seen 
them merely by thrusting a knife-blade through 
the panel of the partition or door, and, what was 
more, they had had the window wide open all 
the time. They both asked themselves how they 
could have been guilty of such folly, now it was 
too late, and the question arose how far it could 
be counteracted. 

Dawson was right—there could be no doubt 
about that. The first thing to be done was to find 
out who was the spy, if spy there was; for he might 
be merely a prying knave, and no enemy, and if 
so, their fears were wasted; but, on the other 
hand, they might have been followed to the ho- 
tel by one of the scoundrels with whom they had 
come in contact, and in such a public place there 
would be no difficulty in such an emissary find- 
ing his way up to the door of their room. 

Moving silently, while Frank kept on speak- 
ing, Dawson crept along by the partition, careful- 
ly avoiding the chairs, so as to get round to the 
door, for it was from there that a faint creak or 
two had come, and at the end of a minute Frank 
became aware that there was more in Dawson's 
words than he had himself anticipated, for there 
was a faint rasping sound coming very softly but 
unmistakably from one panel about breast-high, 
and Frank knew as well as possible that some 
one was busy with a gimlet boring a hole cau- 
tiously through the door, possibly that the actor 
might obtain a view of those within. 

It was hard work to keep on talking in a calm, 
unconcerned way at such a time, especially with 


the knowledge that one is being watched, per- 


haps by more than one eye, and that the object 
of the hole made in the door may be to enable 
the scoundrel without to take a good aim at the 
person within before taking revenge for injuries 
received by sending a winged messenger made — 
of lead. : 

But Frank kept it up admirably, his voice nev- 
er faltering for a moment, while Dawson, creep- 
ing softly closer and closer, now stood watching, 
till a tiny steel point gradually worked its way 
through the soft pine wood, forcing out one white 
splinter, which fell to the floor. 

Then farther and farther came the gimlet, till 
a fair-sized hole was made and a reverse motion 
was observed, but all going on so quietly that, 

aroused, 


| had not the young man’s suspicions been 
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whoever it was that was busy there would 
performed his task uninterruptedly, whatever 
‘might have been his aim. 

And now, as Dawson stood with one hand out- 
stretched, so as to be within*an inch of the han- 
dle and drag the door open, the gimlét was with- 
drawn, and the talking on the part of Adams be- 
came one whose difficulties were extreme; but 
his voice did not fail, and he kept his eyes fixed 
in another direction, knowing that he was watch- 
ed, and feeling at the same time an almost uncon- 
querable desire to turn and see the next proceed- 
ing on the part of Dawson. | 

But the suspense was not of long duration ; for 
as Dawson’s hand about to close upon 
the handle, and he gathered himself up, so 
that by one rapid motion he could throw open 
the door and seize the eavesdropper, there was 
a faint sound without, then a tremendous crash, 
and a head was dashed right through the panel, 
which splintered in rays, and catching the in- 
truder round the neck, after the fashion of an 
eel-trap, effectually prevented all retrograde mo- 
tion. There was a volley of oaths, the sound 
of blows, and Frank Adams started forward in 
amaze, as the owner of the distorted countenance 
stroye to get free. | 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


PERSONAL. 


AT the recent election Mr. DISRAELI met with 
a small opposition from one TAaLLy, who tallied 
just enough votes to render organization against 
him necessary. The friends of the Premier, out 
of personal regard for him, came forward and 
paid the necessary expenses, about $6000, which 
elicited from that gentleman a letter in which 
a few interesting personal facts are mentioned. 
He says, Buckingham is a county that has ever 
taken a lead in the gery life of England, as 
evidenced by the fact that out of thirty Prime 
Ministers since the accession of the reigning 
House, five have been furnished by Bucking- 
hamshire to the service of the crown and na- 
tion.’ 

—The exact language used by the Czar at the 
banquet given to him by the City of London is 
as follows: 

‘* My Lord Mayor, your Royal Highnesses, m 
Ladies, and I you, lo 
mayor, for the very kind way in which you have pro- 

m th, and the company for the way in which 
hey have received it. It has given me great pleasure 
to come into the city to-day [cheers], and before I sit 
down I will propose to you the health of the right 
honorable the lord mayor.” , 
That is about as thin as it could be drawn. 

—Bishop BEDELL, of Ohio, preached on the 
81st ult. in Christ Church, Cincinnati, his one 
thousandth sermon, and selected the same text . 
from which he preached his first sermon. It 
doesn’t clearly appear whether the sermon was 
the old one or one a thousand times ae. 

—The late I. GREEN PEARSON, of this city, 
was the oldest member of the Unitarian Church 
in New York, and an active member of that body, 
One of his last acts was signing his name to the 
testimonial of respect to the former pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. DEWEY, on reaching his eightieth year. 
He headed the list of names with a trembling 
hand and a generous subscription. 

—One of the members of the graduating class 
in the Boston Institute of Technology is a Jap- 
anese youth, who in civil engineering holds the 
highest rank, and is second to nque in English 
composition. 

—State Superintendent WICKERSHAM, of Penn- 
sylvania, says that during the last year the peo- 
ple of that State have paid $9,000,000 for school 

urposes, a larger sum, he believes, than has 
Sean id by any other State. | 

—Mr. JouN B. TREVOR, an opulent broker of 
New York, has extinguished the indebtedness 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary, amount- 
ing to $15,355 29, purchased the lot in rear of 
the seminary at , given $7000 for the erec- 
tion of a gymnasium, and $2500 for a fence 
around the entire property. 

—Mr. MaGeE, the British consul who was 8o 
outrageously injured and insulted by some of 
the officials of the Guatemalan government, is 
to have “‘every ayy reparation.’? They pro- 

ose to give him $50,000 for the two hundred 
ashes they did give him, or $250 for each lash. 
It is probable, however, that the British gov- 
ernment will exact something more than this. 
They will demand more than mere*consolation 
in cash. 

eee ee at the dedication of the Me- 
morial Hall at Harvard College on the 23d June 
will be quite notable. CHaRLES Francis AD- 
AMS will deliver the oration, OLIVER W. HOLMES 
will read an original poem, and Dr. Henry W. 
BELLOws will offer prayer. 

—The late Dr. Dz Witt was descended from 
an aristocratic. Dutch family, and although of 
American birth, was able to preach in Dutch. 
This can not now be said of any American in 
New York, and probably not in the country, 
with the single exception of the Rev. JoHN P. 
WESTERVELT, of Paterson, New Jersey. 

—Mr. E: M. REED, the new vice-president of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
road Company, began his connection with the 
road locomotive engineer, and by 
vancement became superintendent of the New 
Haven, Hartford, and Springfield road, and on 
the consolidation, two years ago, was made su- 
_perintendent of the whole line. A fine example 

of Yankee pluck and enterprise. a 

—Mr. A. 6. BROWNE, Jun., the new managing 
editor of the New York Hvening Post, is a Bos- 
tonian, who has passed much of his life at Cam- 
bridge. He was bred a lawyer, but became a 
journalist by preference. In 1856 he was the 
editor of the Boston Adas, and the next year 
was invited by Mr. GREELEY to a position on 
the Tribune, which he retained for two years, 
traveling to Utah, and thence writing excellent 
letters. He then became the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Tribune, subsequently return- 
ed to Boston, and formed a law partnership with 
Governor ANDREW, which was partially main- 
tained during the rebellion. Since then he has 
held the important office of reporter of the Su-. 
preme Court of Massachusetts, which he resign- 
ed to accept his present position. x 

—Writing to the Boston Journal, “ Burleigh 
says: ‘There is no minister in New York that 
is doing more for the masses than young TYNG. 


He has private schools, charitable institutions: 


and missions, which are very prosperous, and 
through those he is doing a great work. Amou 
other things he has a farm at Sing Sing for sic 
and neglected children.”’ 

—Mr. Etwoop E. THorng, recently elected 
Grand Master of Free and Accepted Masons of 
the State of New York, is a merchant of New 
York, doing business at 349 Broadway, and in 
the prime of manhood, being forty-three years of 
age. Early in life he went to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he was initiated in 1854. In 1857 he 
came to New York, and joined Prince of Orange 
Lodge, No. 16, known as having in its member- 
ship many gentlemen of great wealth. Of this 
Lodge he was elected Master in 1861, and served 
as such for eleven years. In 1872 he was elected 
Deputy Grand Master, re-elected unanimously 
in 1873, and on the 4th of June, 1874, reached 
the highest honor of the order in this State. 

—The Commercial Advertiser, of this city, thinks 
that steady subscription to a newspaper is con- 
ducive to — A few days since Mr. W. 
W. SHaw, of New Hampton, Orange County, 
New York, renewed his subscription to that 
journal. His grandfather took the ay oe nearly 
eighty years ago: Elderly people are beginning 
to carry copies of the Commercial in their pock- 
ets as a means to old age. We have seen several 


- worn copies used for that purpose. 


—In the first volume of The Life and Times of 
John Quincy Adams, just published, there are 
some stories about THOMAS JEFFERSON that will 
attract attention, and present that eminent apos- 
tle of democracy in a new light. Mr. Apams 
says that Mr. JEFFERSON’S “‘itch for telling pro- 
digious stories’’ and his ‘‘ strange habit of exag- 
geration’’ were remarkable; and instances are 
given. One of these was that he had learned 
the Spanish ee» nineteen days at sea 
with the help of a Don Quixote and a grammar. 
On another occasion, speaking of cold, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON said he had seen FAHRENHEIT’S ther- 
mometer ‘‘in Paris’’ at twenty degrees below 
zero, and that not for a single day, but for six 
weeks together it had stood “‘thereabouts.”’ At 
another time he said thet ‘‘ before he went from 
Virginia to France he had some ripe pears sewed 
up in two bags, and that when he returned, six 
years afterward, he found them in a perfect state 
of peg gg ool Now if this was really the 
style of T. JEFFERSON’s dinner and social chat, 
he must either have been in the habit of getting 
very tight, or else he was an awful—expert at 
archery. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JUNE. 


Sunday, 2%1.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 24.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 


Gynt, 28.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
29.—St. Peter. 
JULY. 


y, %&—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 12.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 19.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity, 
Saturday, 25.—St. James. 

Sunday, 26.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America met in Poughkeepsie, June 3. The 
Rev. Gorn TALMAGE was elected president. 
The Board of Domestic Missions reported that 
they had given aid to eighty churches and mis- 
sions; their receipts for the year were $32,629. 
The Church Building Fund reports a debt of 
$14,000. The Board of Foreign Missions report 
contributions to the amount of $55,352. he 
Endowment Fund and working capital of the 
Board of Publication have increased $21,471. A 
revised liturgy, changing the forms of service 
for marriages, burials, and dedications, but not 
touching the present forms of administering 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, was adopted. 
The use ofthe revised ritual is left to the option 
of the churches. A resolution was adopted 
concurring in the proposal to hold an G@cumen- 
ical Council of Presbyterian Churches, and ap- 
as a committee to act in behalf of the 

nod. A motion to continue the committee 
of conference on union with the Presbyterian 
Church another year elicited a long debate. It 
was finally decided to continue the conference 
with both the Presbyterian Churches, North and 
South, but with a view to co-operation rather 
than organic union. The conference with the 
German Reformed Church was also continued 
another year. The Synod adjourned on Thurs- 
day, June 11. 


The American Catholic pilgrims were received 
at Lourdes with much applause from their French 
co-religionists. On June 9, in company with 


j one hundred American Catholic residents of 


Rome, they were presented to the Pope at the 
Vatica alace. Dr. DEVENGER, who intro- 
duced them, expressed the devotion of Amer- 
ican Catholics to the papacy. The Pope, in his 
reply, spoke of the rapid spread of the ‘‘ faith’’ 
in the New World, but said that still false re- 
ligions prevailed in a large part of it. The 
P grims were ew presented to the Pope. 

he Lordon , in commenting on this pil- 
rimage, expresses surprise that a “‘race prid- 
ng itself on its shrewdness and precision of 
thought should indulge in such antiquated su- 
perstitions.”’ 


The first of Professor Swine in 
the pulpit of his church after his trial was quite 
an occasion. A great audience attended, but no 
reference to himself was made, save an explana- 
tion that he had left the Presbyterian Church for 
the sake of peace and rest. At the conclusion 
of the sermon it was stated by one of the elders 
that a debt of $20,000 remained upon the edifice, 
which must be liquidated. ‘‘ Then,”’ says the 
Buffalo Courier, ‘‘ followed a scene seldom wit- 
nessed in a sacred edifice, and in a brief space 
the amount needed had been raised. One ofthe 
subscribers was Mr. HENRY GREENEBAUM, who 
put down his name for $500, and for the first 
time in the history of Chicago a Hebrew placed 
his name on record as helping to sustain the 
cause of Christ. Among the subscribers was 
the Hon. ‘Long’ J who, 
speaking of it afterward, rerna : ‘You see, 

ey were all chipping in with their five hun- 
dreds and their thousands, and I was about to 

lank down $500 myself, when that little Jew 


camped up and sang out that amount for his |. given to the dwelling-house while it is deserted. But 


bank. I didn’t propose to be blufféd by any 
Jew in Christendom, so I stood up and request- 
ed the elder to put down $500 fer the Mechanics’ 
Savings Loan and Trust Company and for 
Long Joun.”’’” 


The Established and Free Church Assemblies 
of Scotland met simultaneously in Edinburgh 
on the 2lst of May. In the former Earl Ross- 
LYN appeared as her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner. The Rev. Professor TratL, of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, was elected Moderator; the 
Rev. Dr. RoRERT STEWART, missionary to Leg- 
horn, Italy, was elected Moderator of the Free 
Church Assembly. One of the first acts of the 
State Church body was a general approval of 
the Duke of Richmond’s patronage bill now be- 
fore Parliament. During the year £278,488 had 
been contributed by 1175 churches for benevo- 
lent purposes ; in addition to this is the gift of 
the Messrs. BairpD, amounting to £500,000. In 
the Free Church Assembly the report on home 
missions showed an income of -£15,273, and 
that on foreign missions an income of £40,000. 
The Free Church Committee on “ Religion and 
Morals’’ made a careful and very favorable re- 
port on the results of the labors of the American 
evangelists, Messrs. Moopy and SanKEy. It 
was admitted that but little impression had 
been as yet made upon the non-church-going 
of Scotland. 

reat interest has beer awakened by recent 
events in the comparative Presbyterian statis- 
tics of Scotland. The Rev. Mr. JonnsToneg, of 
Glasgow, has presented the following as the re- 
sult of careful inquiries: Whole population of 
Scotland, 3,394,000; State Church population, 
1,063,000; Free Church, 790,000; United Pres- 
pe cr Church, 474,000; Reformed, 35,000; un- 
classified Evangelicals, 202,000; total, 2,564,000. 
The remaining 830,000 of the people are distrib- 
uted among Roman Catholics, 290,000; Socin- 
ians, 10,000; unattached to any Church, 530,000. 


The General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church met in Monmouth, Illinois, May 
27. The Rev. Dr. J. G. Brown, of Pittsburg, 
was elected Moderator. The Board of Church 
Extension oper $19,310 receipts for the year. 
The sum of $73,440 was appropriated for foreign 
missions the coming year. The project of a Pan- 
Presbyterian Council was approved, and a con- 
pees committee appointed to represent the 
United Presbyterians. A resolution was adopt- 
ed condemning the ‘‘ Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry”’ as a secret society, and advising mem- 
bers of the Church to withdraw from it. 

The General Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church met in Cedarville, Ohio, May 20. 
Without accepting the plen of a General Coun- 
cil, the Synod appointed a committee to confer 
with other committees. . 


Hardly eneugh notice is taken of the fact that 
a great rotestant empire is growing up in Aus- 
tralasia. In 1871 the total population of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand was estimated at 1,920,375. 
Of these 737,127 were reported as Episcopalians, 
263,537 as Presbyterians, 213,436 as Methodists 
45,932 as Independents, 38,941 as Baptists, 49,553 
as unclassified Protestants, and 436,436 as Ro- 
man Catholics. This would give a total Protest- 
ant population of 1,358,525. It is reported that 
the Protestant churches advance in numbers at 
@ more rapid rate than the total population. 


The Prussian Landtag adjourned May 21. The 
ecclesiastical bills intended to supplement the 
laws of May, 1873, were passed. These are en- 
forced by the imperial laws depriving contuma- 
cious ecclesiastics of their nationality, and send- 
ing them into exile. The essence of the second 
supplementary law is contained in these provis- 
ions: No bishop appointed to a vacant see can 
exercise his official functions till recognized by 
the state. Every appointee must qualify ac- 
cording ‘to the provisions of the law of 1873, and 
must swear fealty to the king and obedience to 
the law. He must also give notice to the Gov- 
ernor-General of the province of his intention 
to take the office; should the Governor pro- 
test, the case must be referred immediately to 
the Ecclesiastical Court for decision. Every 
bishop attempting to exercise episcopal func- 
tions without taking the oath of allegiance is 
liable to imprisonment. Any servant of the 
Church who attempts to “‘ perform ecclesiastical 
functions” by order of an unrecognized or de- 
posed bishop will be fined and imprisoned. The 
property of vacated dioceses will be adminis- 
tered by a commissary appointed by the govern- 
ment. If the patron of a living does not fill it 
within a year in accordance with the law, the 
choice of a priest falls to the congregation. 
The meeting to elect a priest can be held by the 
burgomaster of the town on the petition of ten 
male members of a parish. 

The two important features of the law are that 
the bishops are subjected to the laws of the state, 
and the people may chocse their priests in -cer- 
tain contingencies. The state also assumes the 
administration of property of vacated dioceses, 
and thus can prevent the diversion of their funds, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wuewn the summer is over, and autumn’s cool breezes 
send the loiterers at sea-side and mountain resorts back 
to their city homes, how many will experience a shock 
of mingled dismay and indignation as they enter the 
house so carefully closed in June orJuly! Ftisa well- 
known fact that the summer is the burglar’s harvest- 
time. People who are about to go into the country 
pack up their valuables carefully in trunks and draw- 
ers and closets; they lock them up, and take the keys 
with them, and then, having barred the windows and 
doors, they depart with a comfortable qpnsciousness 
that every thing is safe. But unfortunately burglars 
are not kept out of a vacant house by bolts and bars: 
they mark every house that is manifestly closed, and 
effect an entrance to it with an ease which would 
amaze the legitimate occupants. Once. within, they 
take their own time to look around for valuables, and 
nothing escapes their searching eyes. In general they 
are not detected until their work is done, and only the 
damage and desolation they have wrought remain as 
witnesses against them. Wise citizens will not leave 
in their summer-closed houses yaluables which can 
easily be placed in more secure quarters; and they 
will find it advantageous to give information of their 
absence to the superintendent of the police in their 
vicinity, whereby some special surveillance may be 


almost any house is most secure when left in charge 
of some reliable family or person, whose presence in 
the building is a protection. 

The art of fine writing is now carried to a very high 
degree. A machine lately invented by a Mr. Peters, of 
London, will engrave words, legible under the micro- 
scope, so fine that, written on the same scale, the en- 
tire Bible could be engraved twenty-two times within 
the space of one square inch! 


Along the banks jof the large rivers of the Russian 
empire, and particularly those of farther Siberia, thou- 
sands of tusks are annually dug up which once con- 
stituted the weapons of defense of a species of ele- 
phant or mammoth now extinct. -‘These form what i6 
called fossil ivory, which supplies almost the whole of | 
the Russian ivory-turner’s material. 


Seldom has a lady met with a more marked success 
in artistic pursuits than has Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
the daughter of an English gentleman of independent 
fortune. To natural genius she has added enthusiasm 
and patient labor. The present season she ventured 
to send to the Royal Academy in London “ The Roll- 
Call after Battle,” which had been painted to order - 
for £120. More than three thousand pictures were re- 
fused by the examining committee, but Miss Thomp- 
son’s was not only accepted, but hung in a conspicu- 
ous place. In fact, it is stated that after it had been 
placed in position, the committee took off their hats 
and gave three cheers for the first Academy picture 
of an unknown young lady. The artist suddenly found 
herself famous. One thousand pounds were offered 
for the painting, the largest picture dealer in Europe 
commissioned Miss Thompson to paint a picture for 
him at her own price, and it was rumored that Queen 
Victoria herself desired to become the purchaser of! 
‘¢The Roll-Call after Battle.” Miss Thompson is rep-~ _ 
resented as modest and attractive in manners and per- 
son, as enthusiastic in her work, and deserving of her 
success, which is as much the result of zealous labor 
_as of natural genius. 


Can nothing be done to prevent the yearly plague 
of grasshoppers? Already from various sections in 
the West sad reports have come of the havoc made by 
these destructive creatures. In lowa and Minnesota 
some of the Jand-owners feel wholly disheartened at 
the prospect, and are thzeatening to desert their homes. 
The man who would devise some practicable method 
of exterminating these pests would be a benefactor of 
his race. 


Young America makes a grave mistake every year. 
We have heard of the man who seriously inquired on 
what day New-Year’s Day occurred; but it is more 
Btrange that so many young folks in this enlightened 
land think that the Fourth of July comes-about the 
ist of June. Fire-crackers and torpedoes appear alto- 
gether too early in the season, and are thrown about 
with a recklessness which would be reprehensible even 
on a day when people expect to Be on their guard. 
But this having the whole of June one long Fourth of 
July is trying to the nerves of the community—boys 


excepted. 


Four new public baths will be opehed on the river 
front of New York—some time. An appropriation of 
$80,000 has been made for these baths, but it is doubt- 
ful -whether they can be mage ready before the end of 
the season. Meanwhile the North River bath at the 
foot of West Eleventh Street and the East River hath 
at the foot of East Fifth Street are open to the public _ 


A “woman in white” of some practical utility re- 
cently made her appearance in Binghamton—accord- 
ing to report. One night the mother of a family of 
five was roused from sleep by dreaming that a woman 
dressed in white stood at the bedside, saying, “* Get up 
immediately ; you are wanted.” Obedient to the sum-_ 
mons, she rose, and on going down stairs found that 
a lamp left on the table had exploded, and the room 
was in flames. The fire was soon extinguished—but 
the “‘ woman in white” had disappeared. 


The following storv is told of Mr. Barnum. A friend 
once wrote to him that a certain Mr. Tourgie, of Penn- 
sylvania, “‘had a nose seven inches in length.” Mr. 
Barnum immediately wrote to Mr. T. to come to New 
York, and he would pay his expenses. Mr. T. obeyed. 


}. One look satisfied the distinguished showman that he 


was the victim of a practical joke. Without a word, 
he ascertained what his expenses were, and handed 
him the amount. Mr. T. saw the sights of the city, 
and went home a Imiring the liberality of showmen. — 


About a hundred years ago a curious phenomenon 
occurred in New Hampshire. Loud noises were heard 
in the vicinity of West River Mountain, which rises to 
the height of nearly one thousand feet-on the cast 
bank of the Connecticut, in the towns of Hinsdale and 
Chesterfield. On investigation a hole was found near 
the top of the mountain, apparently caused by the ac- 
tion of internal fire. A black mineral substance, con- 
sisting chiefly of melted and calcined irop,ore, had’ 
been forced out of the hole in a liquid state. The af- 
. fair attracted considerable attention from scientific 
men at the time. 


Exeter, New Hampshire, contributes the following 
cat story. Several rats were found in a hogshead that 
had been left open in a store. Notice was given to 
the store cat; who climbed to the edge of the hogshead, 
but, after surveying the situation, jumped down and 
ran out at the door, shortly re-appearing with another 
cat. They looked at their foes and retired, e0on com-~ 
ing back with a third cat. They now seemed satisfied 
with their force, and made an attack, jumping into the 
hogshead. The cats had, however, miscalculated the 
force of their enemy, and two were killed, the other . 
being taken out in season to save its life. 


“Old china” is the rage in London. Scarcely any 
thing in the way of art commands such exorbitant 
prices in the auction-rooms ef that metropolis as the 
“‘ highest order” of old china. .A few weeks ago 6000 
guineas were given for two Sévres vases by a lavish 
purchaser. And now three specimens of this costly 
ware are on exhibition in London, fot which more 
than one dealer has alread privately offered 10,000 
guineas. The competition for them is expected to be 
very sharp. They are “ jardiniéres,” two fan-shaped, 
and one resembling, or supposed to resemble, the hull 
of an ancient ship. The ground color is of the most 
exquisite tone of what is denominated “ rose-du-Bar- 
ri.” On this, within scrolls of deep green, are subjects 
painted in medallion after the manner of Teniers, and 
executed in the very first style of that class of art. 


Flowers and gold tracery fill up other portions of the , 
surface, 
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SUMMER-TIDE. 


Turre are blossoms in the garden sweet and fair; 
There’s a sense of wondrous fragrance in the air; 
And the meadow-grass is swaying, 
The fickle breeze obeying ; 
And the daisies lift their white heads every where. 


There’s a twittering in the tree-tops when the earth 
Rejoices at the morning's glorious birth, 

As the little birds, awaking, 

Their leafy nests forsaking, 
Fly hither and fly thither in their mirth. 


And the bees about the buttercups fly round, 
With a lazy, humming, droning sound, 
And they gather all the sweetness 
Of the summer day's completeness 
Where the fields witb clover blossoms most abound. 


There are fleecy clouds above me soaring high, 
Light and lazily, across the azure sky; 

There are shadows shifting lightly 

As the sunbeams follow brightly ; 
And the day in peaceful beauty ;passeth by. 


And a silv’'ry sound of soothing melody 
From within the grand old forest comes to me: 
"Tis the tiny brooklet gliding 
Beneath the trees, half hiding, eh 
The while it ripples forth ita song of glee; 


And when day is done the distant evening bell | 
Ringeth out, while echoes soft the sweet tones swell, 
Till the stars, their bright watch keeping, 
From the shadowy skies are peeping, . 
And gentle silence comes at last with us to dwell. 


{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


A STRANGE WORLD. 


Br MISS BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘“NOTHING COMES AMISS, 80 MONEY COMES 
WITHAL.” 


THE inquest was held at two o'clock, and ad- 
journed. Few facts were elicited beyond those 
which had been in every body’s mouth that morn- 
ing, when Mathew Elgood heard of the mufder 
at the bar of that tavern where he took his n- 
tide dram—the three-pennorth of gin and bitters 
which revivified him after last night’s orgies. 

James Penwyn had been shot through the 
heart by a hidden assassin. It seemed tolerably 
clear that the murderer had taken aim from be- 
hind the ragged hedge which divided the low- 
lying land by the river from the road just at this 
point.. There were foot-prints on the marshy 
turf—nét the prints of a clod-hopper’s bulky boots. 


er had entered the field by a gate a hun 
yards nearer the city, and had afterward gone 
across the grass tothe tow-path. Here, on hard- 
er ground, the footsteps ceased altogether. They 
were the impressions of a gentleman's sole; or 
‘so thought the detectives, who were anxious to 
find a correspondence between these foot-prints 
and the boots of Humphrey Clissold. ere, 
however, they were somewhat at fault. Hum- 
phrey’s stout shooting boot made a wider and 
longer print on the sward. 

 **He may have worn a smaller boot last 
night,” said Pawfoot. ‘* But they say up at the 
inn that he has only two pairs, one off, one on, 
both the same make. 
wearing, and they are jist as big as these.” 

This was a slight check to the chain, which 
had run out pretty freely till now. True that 
there seemed little or no motive for the crime, 
but the one fact of the ‘quarrel was something to 
go upon, and the curious absence of Humphrey 


The line of footsteps indicated that the padre 


Chssold on that particular night was a circum- — 


stance that would have to be accounted for. 
“Who could tell how serious that quarrel might 


. have been ?—perhaps the last outbreak of a long 
smouldering flame; perhaps a dispute involv-. 


ing deepest interests. Further evidence would 
come out by degrees. At any rate, they had got 
their man. 

Humphrey was present at the inquest, very 
calm and quiet, and made no statement whatev- 
er, by the advice of the local solicitor, Mr. Brent, 
whose aid he had not rejected. He would have 
been more agitated perhaps by the fact of his 
friends untimely death but for this monstrous 
accusation. - That made him iron. 


_ The inquest was adjourned, the facts being so > 


few; and Mr. Clissold was taken to Eborsham 
Castlk—a medizval fortress, which our modern 
civilization had converted into the county jail. 

Here he was comfortable enough, so far as 
surroundings went, for he was a young man of 
adventurous mind, and tastes so simple that a 
hard bed and a carpetless room were no afflic- 
tions to him. ; 

Mr. Brent, the solicitor, visited him in his con 
finement, and discussed the facts of the case. 

** It’s hard upon you both ways,” said the law- 
vr; ‘‘hard to lose your friend, and still harder 
to find yourself exposed to this monstrous sus- 
picion>” 


—..**I don’t care two straws for the suspicion,” 


answered Humfhrey, “* but I do care very much 
for the loss of my friend. He was one of the 


best fellows that ever lived—so bright, so brim- [ 


ming over with freshness and vitality! If I had 
not seen him lying in that tavern, stark and cold, 
I couldn’t bring myself to believe in his death. 
It's hard to believe in it even with the memory of 
that poor murdered clay fresh in my mind. Poor 
James! I loved him like a younger brother.” 

_ ** You have no knowledge of any circumstance 
in his life that can help us to find the murderer ?” 
asked Mr. Brent. 

know of nothing. He had picked up some 
people I didn’t care about his being intimate 
with—strolling players, who are acting at thé 
theatre in this place. But my worst fear was 


I looked at those he’s : 


that he might be trapped into some promise of 
marriage. I can hardly fancy these people con- 
cerned in a crime.” 

‘“*No. They are for the most part harmless 
vagabonds,” replied the lawyer. ‘* Do you know 
where Mr. Penwyn spent last night ?” 

** With these people, no doubt—a man called 
Elgood and his daughter. The man ought to be 
called as a witness, I should think.” 

** Unquestionably. We'll-have him before the 
coroner next Saturday, and we'll keep an eye 
upon him meanwhile.’ 

The inquest had been adjourned for three days, 
to give time for new facts to be elicited. 

‘* Your friend had no enemies, you say ?” 

** Not one,” answered Clissold. ‘*‘ He was 
one of those men who never make an enemy. 
He hadn't the strength of mind to refuse a favor 
to the veriest blackguard. It was my knowledge 
of his character that madé me anxious about this 
Elgood acquaintance. I saw that he was fas- 
cinated with the girl, and feared he might be 
lured into some false position. ‘That was the 
sole cause of our dispute the other night.” 

‘* Why did you leave him ?” 

‘** Because I saw that my interference irritated 
him, and was likely to arouse a lurking pose | 
which I knew to be in his nature. He was su 


cool. Opposition fired him.’ 


the whole case—as regards yourself, I mean.” 
** What is that ?” asked Clissold. 


night.” 


a defense as an alibi. 


back to Eborsham by the twelve-o'cl 
from Spinnersbury, you say.” 
**T came by that train.” 


collectors would remember seeing you?” 
‘*Not likely. The train was crowded with 


” 


** But why not refer to some one at Skinners- 
bury to prove your absence from Eborsham last 
night ?” 

‘* When my neck is in danger I may do that. 
In the mean time you may as well let the matter 
drop. I have my own reasons for not saying 
where I was last night, unless I am very 
pushed.” 

Mr. Brent was obliged to be satisfied. The 
case against his client was one of the weakest in 
the world as yet; but it was curious that this 
young man should so resolutely refuse to give a 
straightforward .account of himself. Mr. Brent 
had felt positive of his client’s innocence up to 
{this point; but this refusal disturbed him. He 
went home with an uncomfortable feeling that 
there was something wrong sotnewhere. 

Messrs. Pawfoot and Dorkis were not idle dur- 
ing the interval. Dorkis lodged at the Water- 
fowl, and heard all the gossip of the house, 
where the one absorbing topic was the murder 
of James Penwyn. 

Among other details the Spinnersbury detect- 
ive heard Mrs. rt, the landlady, speak of.a 
certain letter which the morning's post brought 
Mr. Clissold the day he went away. It came by 
the first delivery, which was before eight o'clock. 
Jane, the house-maid, took it up to Mr. Clissold’s 
room with his boots and shaving water. 

‘*T never set eyes upon such a letter,” said 
Mrs. Marport. ‘‘ It seemed to have been all 
round the world for sport, as the saying is. It 
had been to some address in London, and to 
Wales and to Cumberland, and was all over post- 
‘marks. I suppose it must have been something 
rather particular, to have been sent after him 


say—or a lawyer’s letter per- 
haps. 
**Oh no, it wasn’t. It was a lady’s hand- 
writing. I took particular notice of that.” 

** Any cress or mornagarm ?” asked Dorkis. 

**No, there was nothing on the envelope; 
but the paper was as thick as parchment. Who- 
ever wrote that letter was quite the lady.” 

** Ah,” said Dorkis, ** Mr. Clissold’s sweet- 
lieart, very likely.” 

‘That's what I’ve been thinking, and that it 
was that letter, perhaps, that took him off so 
sudden, and that he really may have been far 
— from Eborsham on the night of the mur- 

er. 

** If he was, he'll be able to prove it,” replied 
Mr. Dorkis, who was not inclined to entertain 
the idea of Humphrey Clissold’s innocence. To 
earn his share of the reward he must find the 
murderer, and it mattered very little to Mr. 
Dorkis where he found him, 


CHAPTER XI. 
“WHAT THEN, YOU KNEW NOT THIS RED WORK 
INDEED ?” 


__ Iw the afternoon of the day'succeeding the in- 
quest two persons of some importance to the 
case arrived at Eborsham. They came by the 
same train, and had traveled together from Lon- 
don. One was Churchill Penwyn, the inheritor 
of the Penwyn estate; the other was Mr. Per- 
gament, the family solicitor, chief partner in the 
firm of Pergament and Pergament, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Churchill Penwyn and the solicitor met at 
King's Cross station five minutes before the 
starting of the five-o’clock express for Eborsham. 
They were very well acquainted with each oth- 


a spoiled child of fortune that I fancied if I left 
him alone to take his own way his passion would 


‘** There is only one awkward circumstance in 


‘* Your objection to state where you spent last 
““I should be sorry if I were driven to so poor 


‘*T don’t think there’s any fear of that. The 
evidence against you amounts to so little. But 
why not simplify matters by accounting for your 
time up to your return to-day? You only came 
train |) 


‘*Do you think any of the porters or ticket 


people coming to the races. It was as much as 
I could do to get a seat. I had to scramble into 
a third-class compartment as the traim began to 


the Assheton Smith stamp of a man. 


er; Charchill’s meagre portion, inherited under 
the will of old Mrs. Penwyn, his grandmother, 
who had been an heiress in a small way, having 
passed through Mr. Pergament’s hands. Nich- 
olas Penwyn’s will, which disposed of Penwyn 
Manor for two generations, had been drawn up 
by Mr. Pergament’s father, and all business con- 
nected with the Penwyn estate had been trans- 
acted in Mr. Pergament’s office for the last hun- 
dred. years. Pergaments had been born and 
died during the century, but the office was the 
same as in the time of Penruddock Penwyn, 
who, inheriting a farm of a hundred and fifty 
acres or so, had made a fortune in the East In- 
dies, and extended the estate by various impor- 
tant additions to its present dimensions. For 
before the days of Penruddock the race of Pen- 
wyn had declined in splendor, though it was al- 
ways known and acknowledged that the Penwyns 
were one of the oldest families in Cornwall. 

Of course Mr. Pergament, knowing Nicholas 
Penwyn’s will by heart, was perfectly aware of 
the alteration which this awful event of the mur- 
der made in Churchill’s circumstances. Churchill 
had been a cadet of the house heretofore, though 
his cousin James’s senior by nearly ten years—a 
person of no importance whatever. Mr. Per- 
gament had treated him with a free and easy 
friendliness—was always ready to do him a good 
turn—sent him a brief now and then, and so on. 
To-day Mr. Pergament was deferential. The 
old friendliness was toned down to a subdued re- 
spect. It seemed as if Mr. Pergament’s eye, re- 
spectfully raised to Churchill’s broad pale brow, 
in imagination beheld above it the round and top 
of sovereignty, the lordship of Penwyn Manor. 

‘¢ Very distressing event,” murmured the law- 

yer, as they seated themselves opposite each oth- 
er in the first-class carriage. ‘This was a com- 
fortable train to travel by, not arriving at Ebor- 
sham till three. The race traffic had been cleared 
off by a special at an earlier hour. 
** Very,” returned Churchill, gravely. ‘‘ Of 
course I can not be expected to be acutely 
grieved by an event which raises me from a 
working-man’s career to affluence, especially as 
I knew so little of my cousin; but I was pro- 
foundly shocked at the circumstances of his 
death. A commonplace, vulgar murder for gain, 
I apprehend, committed by some rustic ruffian. 
I doubt if that class of man thinks much more 
of murder than of sparrow-shooting.” _ 

‘“‘T hope they'll get him, whoever he is,” said 


the lawyer. 

‘If the acuteness of the police can be stimu- 
lated by the hope of reward, that motive shall 
not be wanting, ed Churchill. ‘‘I shall 


offer a couple of hundred pounds for the convic- 
tion of the murderer.” 

Very proper,” murmured Mr. Pergament, 
approvingly. ‘* No, you had seen very little of 
poor James, I apprehend,” he went on, in a con- 
versational tone. 

“I doubt’if he and I met half a dozen times. 
I saw him once at Eton soon after my father’s 
death, when I was spending a day or two at a 
shooting-box near Bracknell, and walked over 
to have a look at the college. He was a little 
curly-headed chap playing cricket, and I remem- 
ber tipping him, ill as I could afford the half 
sovereign. One can’t see a school-boy without 
tipping him. I dare say 1 rascal ran 
off and spent my hard-earned shillings-on straw- 
berry ices and as soon as my back 
was turned. I saw him a few years afterward 
in his mother’s house, somewhere near Baker 
Street. She asked me to a dinner-party, and, as 
she made rather a point of it, I went. 
ish business, as women’s dinners generally are— 
all the delicacies that were just going out of sea- 
son, and some elderly ladies to adorn the board. 
[ asked James to breakfast at my club—put him 
up for the Garrick—and I think that’s about the 
last time I ever saw him.” 

** Poor lad!” sighed the family solicitor. ‘*Such 
& promising young fellow! But I doubt if he 
would have kept the property together. There 
was very little of his grandfather, old Squire 
Penwyn, about him. A wonderful man that, 
vigorous in body and mind to the last year of 
his life. I spent a week at Penwyn about sev- 
enteen years ago, just before your poor uncle. 
was killed by those abominable niggers in Ca- 
bool. I can see the Squire before me now, a 
hale old country gentleman, always dressed in a 
green coat with basket buttons, Bedford cords, 
and vinegar tops—hunted three times a week 
every season after he was seventy years of age— 
The ris- 
ing generation will never ripen into that kind of 
thing, Mr. Penwyn. The stuff isn’t in ’em.” 

**I never saw much of my grandfather,” said 
Churchill, in his grave, quiet voice, which ex- 
pressed so little emotion save when deepest pas- 
sion warmed his spirit to eloquence. ‘‘ My fa- 
ther’s marriage offended him, as, I dare say, you 
heard at the time.” 

Mr. Pergament nodded assent. 

** Prejudice, prejudice,” he murmured, bland- 
ly. ‘* Elderly gentlemen who live on their és- 
tates are prone to that sort of thing.” 

**He did my mother the honor to call her a 
shop-keeper’s danghter—her father was a brewer 
at Exeter, in a very fair way of business—upon 
which my father, who had some self-respect, and 
& great deal of respect for his wife, told the Squire 
that he should take care not to intrude the 
keeper's daughter upon his notice. ‘If I hadn't 
made my will,’ said my grandfather, ‘it might 
be the worse for you. But I have made my 
will, as you all know. I made it six years ago, 
and I don’t mean to budge from it. When I do 
a thing it’s done. When I say a thing it’s said. 
I never undo or unsay. The estate will be kept 
together for the next half century, I think, come 
what may.’” 

_ “* Just like him,” said Mr, P: chuck- 


**]’ve heard my father repeat that speech a 
good many denna answered Churchill. 

**Then you never saw the old Squire?” 

**Once only. FE was a day boy at Westmin- 
ster, and one afternoon, when I was playing ball 
in the Quadrangle, a curious-looking elder! 
gentleman, with a drab overcoat and a broad- 
brimmed white hat, breeches, and top-boots, a 
bunch of seals at his fob, and a gold-headed rid- 
ing-whip in his d, came into the court and 
looked about him. He looked like a figure out 
of a sporting print. Yet he looked a gentleman 
all the same. ‘Can any body tell me where to 
find a boy called Penwyn ?’ he inquired. I ran 
forward. ‘ What, you're Churchill Penwyn, are 
you, youngster?’ he asked, with his hands upon 
my shoulders, looking at me straight from under 
his bushy gray eyebrows. ‘ Yes, you're a genu- 
ine Penwyn; none of the brewer here. It’s a 
pity your father was a younger son. You 
poate’ have made a bad Squire. I dare say 
you’ve heard of your grandfather ?’ 3 

‘** Yes, Sir, very often,’ Isaid. ‘Are you he?’ 

‘6¢T am. I’m up in London for a week, and 
I took it into my head I should like to have a 
look at you. It isn’t likely the estate will ever 
come to you, but if by any chance it should 
come your way, I hope youll think of the old 
Squire sometimes when he lies under the sod, 
and try and keep things together in my on 
He tipped me a five-pound note, shook hands, 
and walked out of the Quad; and that’s the only 
time I ever saw Nicholas Penwyn.” 

** Curious,” said Mr. Pergament. 

** By-the-way, talking of estates, what is Pen- 
wyn worth? My inheritance seemed ‘so remote 
a contingency that I have never taken the trou- 
‘ble to ask the question.” * 

“The estate is a fine one,” replied the law- 
yer, joining the tips of his fat fingers, and speak- 
ing with unction, as of a favorite and familiar 
r subject; ‘‘but land in Cornwall, as you are 
doubtless aware, is not the most remunerative 
investment. ‘The farm lands of Penwyn pro- 
duce, on an average, a bare three per cent. on 
their value, that is to say, about three pounds 
an acre. There are eleven hundred acres of — 
farm land, and thus we have three thousand 
three hundred -pounds. But,” continued the 
lawyer, swelling with importance, ‘‘the more © 
remunerative portion of the estate consists of 
mines, which, after lying idle for more than a 
quarter of a century, were re-opened at the latter 
end of the Squire’s life, and are now being work- 
ed by a company who pay a royalty upon their 
profits, which royalty in the aggregate amounts 
to something between two and four thousand a 

ear, and is likely to increase, as they have late- 
y opened a new tin mine, and come upon a 
promising 

‘¢‘ My grandfather risked nothing in the work- 
ing of these mines, I sup af 

** No,” exclaimed the lawyer, with tremendous 
emphasis, ‘‘ Squire Penwyn was much too wise 
for that. He let other people take the risks, 
and only stood in for the profits.” 

They talked about the estate for some little 
time after this, and then Churchill threw him- 
self back into his corner, opened a newspaper, 
and appeared to read—appeared only; for his 
eyes were fixed upon one particular bit of the 
column before him in that steady gaze which be- 
tokens deepest thought. In sooth he had enough 
to think of. The revolution which James Pen- 
wyn’s death had wrought in his fate was a change 
to set most men thinking. From a struggling 
man just beginning to make a little way in an 
arduous profession, he found himself all at once 
worth something like six thousand a year, mas- 
ter of an estate which would bring with it the 
respect of his fellow-men, position, and power— 
the means of climbing higher than any Penwyn 
had yet risen on the ladder of life. 

**T shall not bury myself alive in a stupid old 
manor-house,” he thought, “like my grandfa- 
ther. And yet it will be rather a pleasant thing 
playing at being a country squire.’ 

Most of all he thought of her who was to share 
his fortunes—the new bright life they could lead 
together—of her beauty, which had an imperial 
grandeur that needed a splendid setting; of her 
power to charm, which would be an influence to . 
help his aggrandizement. He fancied himself 
member for Penwyn, making his mark in the 
House, as he had already begun to make it at 
the bar. Literature and state-craft should com- 
bine to help him on. He saw himself far away, 
in the fair prosperous future, leader of his party. 
He thought that when he first crossed the thresh- 


old of the Senate-house as a member he should 


say to himself, almost involuntarily, 

**Some day I shall enter this door as Prime 
Minister.” 

He was not a man whose desires were bound- 
ed by the idea of a handsome house and gardens, 
a good stable, wine-cellar.and cook. He asked 
Fortune for something more than these. If not 
for his own sake, for his betrothed, he would 
wish to be something more than a prosperous ~ 
country gentleman, Madge would. expect him 
to be famous. Madge would be disappointed if 
he failed to make his mark in the world. He 
fell to calculating how long it would have been 
in the common course of things, plodding on at 
literature and his profession, before he could 
have won a position to justify his marrying 
Madge Bellingham. Far away to the extreme 
point in perspective stretched the distance. 

He gave a short, bitter sigh of very weariness. 
**It would have been ten or fifteen years before 
I could have given her as good a home as her 
father’s,” he said to himself. ‘* Why fatigue 
one’s brain by such profitless speculatiens? She 
would never have been my wife. She is a girl 
who must have made a great marriage. ‘She 
might be true as steel, but every body else would 
have been against-me. Her father and her sis- 
ter would have worried her almost to death, and 


some morning, while I was marching bravely on 
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toward the distant goal, I should have received a 
letter, tear-blotted, remorseful, telling me that 
she had yielded to the persuasions of her father, 
and had consented to —s the millionaire stock- 
broker, or the wealthy lordling, as the case 
might be.” 

‘¢ Who is this Mr. Clissold ?” Churchill asked 
_ by-and-by, throwing aside his unread paper, and 
emerging from that brown-study in which he had 
been absorbed for the last hour or so. 

‘* A college friend of poof James’s, his senior 
by some few years. They had been reading to- 
gether in the north. You must have met Clis- 
sold in Axminster Square, I should think, when 
you dined with your aunt. He and James were 
inseparable.” | 

‘*T have some recollection of a tall, dark- 
browed youth, who seemed one of the family.” 

‘¢That was young Clissold, no doubt.” 

‘‘Civil of him to telegraph to me,” said 
Churchill; and there the subject dropped. The 
two gentlemen yawned alittle. Churchill looked 
out of the window anid relapsed into thoughtful- 
ness, and so the time went on, and the journey 


came to an end. = 


her and reasoning with her, reminding her that | 


they had only known poor Mr. Penwyn a day 
jae a half, and that it was against nature to la- 
ment him as if he had been a near relation or an 
old friend. Who, in sober middle age, when the 
sordid cares of every-day life are paramount— 
who, when youth’s morning is past, can compre- 
hend the young heart’s passionate mystery; the 
love which, like some bright tropical flower, buds 
and blooms in a single day; the love which is 
more than half fancy; the love of a lover of no 
common clay, but the fair incarnation of girl- 
hood’s poetic. dream; love wherein the senses 
have no more part than the phosphor lights of a 
rank marsh in the clear splendor of the stars ? 
Justina kept the secret of her brief dream. 
She thought Mrs, Dempson and even her father 
would have laughed her to scorn had she told 
them that the generous young stranger had ask- 
ed her to be his wife. She held her peace, and 
shut herself in her garret chamber, and flung her 
weary head face downward on the flock pillow, 
and thought of her murdered lover—thought of 
the bright handsome face fixed in death’s mar- 
ble stillness, and cursed the wretch who had slain 


Churchill and the lawyer drove straight to the | him. 


lice. station, to inquire if the murderer had 
n found. There heard what had be- 
fallen Humphrey Clissold. 

“‘ Absurd!” exclaimed the solicitor. ‘‘ No 
possible motive.”’ | 

The official in charge shook his head sagely. 

‘** There appears to have been a quarrel,” hie 
said, in his slow, ponderous way, ‘‘ between the 
two young gents the night previous. High words 
was over’eard at the hinn, and on the night of 
the murder Mr. Cliss’ll was absent, which he is 
unwilling to account for his time,” 

Mr. Pergament looked at Churchill, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ This is sgrious.” 

‘* Young men do not murder each other on 
account of a few high words,” said Mr, Penwyn. 
‘*T dare say Mr. Clissold will give a satisfactory 
account of himself when the proper time comes, 
No one in his right senses could suspect a gen- 
tleman of such a crime—a common robbery, 
with violence, on the high-road. In the race 
week, too, when a place is always running over 
with ruffians of every kind.” a 

‘*T beg your aaaden, Sir,” said the superin- 


tendent, ‘‘ but that’s the curious part of the case. ° 
traced. 


The footsteps of the murderer have been 
Mr. Penwyn was shot at from behind a hedge, 
‘ you see, and the print of the sole looks like the 
print of a gentleman’s boot, narrow, and a small 
heel; nothing of the clod-hopper about it. The 
ground’s a bit of marshy clay just there, and the 
Churchill Penwyn looked at the man thought- 
fully for a moment with that pe ing glance 


of his which was wont to survey an adverse wit- | good 


ness in order to see what might be made of him 
—the glance of a man familiar with the study of 
his fellow-men.: 

‘‘'There are vagabonds enough in the world 
_who wear decently made boots,” he said, *‘ es- 
pecially your racing vagabonds.” 

He made all necessary inquiries about the in- 
quest, and then adjourned to one of the chief 
hotels, all crowded with racing men, though not 
to suffocation, as at the summer meeting. 

*¢ You'll watch the case in the interests of the 
family, of course,” he said to Mr. Pergamens. 
‘¢T should like you to do what you can for this 
Mr. Clissold too. There can be no ground for 
his arrest.” 

‘‘T should suppose not, he and James were 
such friends.” 

‘‘ And then the empty purse shows that thie 
murder was done for gain. My cousin may 
have won money, or have been supposed to have 


won, on the. race-course, and may have been 
watched and followed by some prowling ruffian, 
or tramp, or yy 
eles odd that Mr ( Clissold refused to account 
for his time last night.” oe 
‘‘ Yes/that is curious. But I feel pretty sure 
_the explanation will come when he’s pressed.” 
And then the gentlemen dined together com- 
fortably. 


A little later on Mr. Pergament got up to go out. 
‘‘' There are the last melancholy details to be 
arranged,” he said. 
that point, as his nearest relation ?” 
™ Only that his own wishes should be re- 
ted.” 


‘+ His father and mother are buried at Kensal 
Green. I dare say he would rather be there than 
at Penwyn.” | 

would suppose 50.” | 

‘‘ Then I'll go and see about the removal and 
so on,” said Mr. Pergament, taking up his hat. 


‘¢ By-the-way, perhaps, before it’s too late, you 


would like to see your cousin.’ ee) 
Churchill gave a little start, almost a shudder. 
‘¢ No,” he said, ‘‘ I never went in for that kin 
of thing.” 
Justina lived through the day, and acted at 
night pretty much as she had been accustomed 
to act; but she saw her audience dimly through 
a heavy blinding cloud, and the glare of the foot- 
lights seemed to her hideous as the fires of Pan- 
demonium. People spoke to her in the dressing- 
room where she dragged on her shabby finery, 
and dabbed a little rouge on her pale wan face, 
arid she answered them somehow, mechanically. 
She had lived that life and among the same peo- 
ple so long that the mere business of existence 
went on without any effort of her own. She felt 
like a clock that had been wound and must go its 
appointed time. She sat ina corner of the green- 
~ room, looking straight before her, and thought 
how her bright new world had melted away ; and 
no one took any particular notice of her. 
Mrs. Dempson had been kind and compassion- 
ate, and after Justina’s fainting fit had dabbed 
her forehead with vinegar and water, and sat 
_ with her arm round the girl’s waist, consoling 


‘*Have you any wish on, 


Mr. Elgood and his daughter were both sub- 
poenaed for the adjourned inquest. The actor, 
who rather rejoiced in the opportunity of exhib- 
iting his powers in a new arena, and seeing his 
name in » appeared in grand form on 
the morning of the examination. He had brush- 
ed his coat, sported a clean white waistcoat and 
a smart blue neck-tie, wore’a pair of somewhat 
ancient buff leather gloves, and carried a cane 
which he was wont to flourish as the exasperated 
father of old-fashioned comedy. 

Justina entered the room pale as a sheet, and 
sat by her father's side, with her large dark eyes 
fixed on the coroner, as if from his lips could is- 
sue the secret of her lover's doom. She had the 
most imperfect idea of the nature of an inquest 
and the coroner’s power. 

The jury were seated round the coroner at the 
upper end of the room; Mr. Pergament, the so- 
licitor, stood at the end of the table, ready to put 
any questions he might desire to have answered 
by the witnesses. 

On the right of the coroner, a little way from 
the jury, sat Humphrey Clissold, with a consta- 
ble at his side. Nearly opposite him, and next 
to the lawyer, stood the new master of Penwyn 
Manor, ready to prompt a question if he saw the 
lawyer at fault. Churchill and Mr. Pergament 
had gone into the case thoroughly together, with 
the Spinnersbury detectives mer the local con- 
stabulary, and had their facts pretty well in hand. 

The jury answered to their names, and the in- 
quiry began—Mr. Pergament interrogating, the 
coroner taking notes of the evidence. Mr. El- 
was one of the first witnesses sworn. 

‘<I believe you were in the Company of the de- 
ceased on the night, or rather morning, of the 
murder ?” said the coroner. 


‘* Yes, he supped at my lodging on that night.” ° 


** Alone with you ?” 

**No. Mr. Dempson and his wife, and my 
daughter, were of the party.” 

** At what hour did Mr. Penwyn leave you ?” 

The actor’s countenance assumed a look of 


rplexity. 

*‘It was half past twelve before we sat down 
to supper,” he said, ‘‘ but I can’t exactly say how 
long we sat afterward : we smoked a few cigars, 
and, to be candid, were somewhat convivial. I 
haven't any clear idea as to the time; my daugh- 
ter may know.” 

‘* Why your daughter, and not you ?” 


y 
-. She let him out through the shop when. he 


went away. Our apartments are respectable but 
humble, over a chandler’s.” 


‘** And your daughter was more temperate than 
a and may have some idea as to the time? 

ell ask her the question presently. Do you 
know if Mr. Penwyn had any considerable sum 
of money about him at the time he left you ?” 

‘*T don’t know. He had entertained us hand- 
somely at the Waterfowl on the previous night, 
and he stood a carriage and any quantity of 
Champagne to the races that day, but I did not 
see him pay away any money.” 

**Did you see him receive any money on the 
race-course ?” 

* No.” 

** Was he with you all day ?” 

‘** From twelve o'clock till half past six in the 
evening.” 

‘* And in that time you had no knowledge of 
his oe or receiving any-sum of money ?” 
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**Do you know of his being associated with 
disreputable people” of any kind—betting men, 
for instance ?” 

‘*T know next to nothing of his associations. 
There was an old gypsy woman who pretended 
to tell his fortune by the river-side the day before 
the races, when he and the rest of us happened 
to be walking together. He gave her money 
then, and he gave her money on the race-day, 
when she was hanging about the carriage, beg- 
ging for drink.” 

Churchill Penwyn, who had been looking at 
the ground in a listening attitude hitherto, raised 
his eyes at this juncture, half in interrogation, 
half in surprise. 

**Ts that all. you know about the deceased ?” 
continued Mr. Pergament. 


“‘Aboutall. I had only enjoyed his acquaint-. 


ance six-and-thirty hours at the time of the 
murder.” 

** You can sit down,” said Mr. Pergament. 

‘* Justina Elgood,” cried the summoning offi- 
cer; and Justina stood up in the crowded room, 
pale to the lips, but unfaltering. 

Again Churchill Penwyn raised those thought- 
ful eyes of his, and looked at the girl’s pallid face. 
i common type of girl,” he said to him- 


(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


‘inch in diameter. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE announcements for holding the twenty- 
third meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on the 12th of August, have been is- 
sued by the secretary, in which we are informed 
that the head-quarters will be at the State-house, 
where members will report immediately on ar- 
rival. The local committee will soon issue 
circulars, giving details in reference to accom- 
modations for the members while in Hartford, 
and the facilities for getting there. Members 
proposing to attend are requested to send their 
names and address to Rev. W. L. Ga@g, secre- 
tary of the local committee, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

Dr. L. Leconte, of Philadelphia, is 
President of the coming meeting; Professor C. 
S. Lyman, Vice-President; F. W. Putnam, of 
Salem, Permanent Secretary; Dr. A. C. Ham- 
Lin, General and 8. Vau 
Treasurer. Hon.*H. C. is chairman o 
the local committee. 


In a balloon ascent recently made for scien- 
tific purposes by Messrs. CRocE-SPINELLI and 
SIVEL, the authors ascended toa height of about 
22,000 feet, experiencing a temperature at that 
elevation of —7.6° Fahrenheit. Spectroscopic 
and physiological observations were particu- 
larly attended to. It was noted that of the two 
obscure bands on the right and left hand of 
the double line D in the solar spectrum, the 
right-hand band a at an elevation of 
about 16,000 feet, while the left-hand band van- 
ished at about 21,000 feet, thus confirming 
JANSSEN’S Opinion that these bands are of ter- 
restrial origin. The observers carried with them 
cans of condensed oxygen, and found some re- 
lief from the effect of the rarefaction of the air 


| by breathing that gas. 


Professor BOLTON, in a communication pre- 
sented to the American Chemist, suggests the 
propriety of holding in August next, at some 
suitable place, a centennial of chemistry, on the 
ground that the year 1774 was rendered memor- 
able by important chemical activity, and by the 
fact that many remarkable discoveries were then 
made, so as to enable us, with entire propriety, 
to date thence the foundation of the progress 
of modern chemical science. Among the many 
discoveries of this period, Professor BoLTon 
cites that of chlorine and of baryta by SCHEELE, 
also a memoir on manganese by the same person. 

LAVOISIER, durin at year, was engaged in 
an investigation of the cause of the increase in 
weight of tin when calcined in close vessels, a 
research which led to subsequent discoveries of 
great importance. Other important discoveries 
were made by different authors, among them 
that of the existence of alkalies as natural con- 
stituents of plants, an improved method of pre- 
paring sulphurie ether, the reduction of the ox- 

des of metals by the electric spark, etc. 

It is, however, the discovery of oxygen by 
PRIESTLY, On the Ist of August, 1774, that Pro- 
fessor BOLTON considers of transcendent im- 
| ae as appropriately fixing the date of the 
mee 

As the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meets at Hartford the 12th of 
August, this would seem to be a very suitable 
occasion for celebrating this centennial, and ap- 
Le ceremonies might be prepared espe- 
cially for the occasion. 


The death of Professor Marcus JosEPH 
LER, at the age of sixty-five, is announced as 
Friar taken place at Munich on the 28th of 


The German expedition for exploration on the 
west coast of Africa, according to a letter re- 
ceived by Professor BAsTIAN, has advanced into 
the interior, and reached Chincato, in the Fan- 
gela country, from which it is expected soon to 
make a further movement into the interior. 


The Academy announces the death of Captain 
SivERT TOBIESEN, one of the most eminent 
and enterprising of Norwegian arctic voyagers, 
which, although having occurred nearly a year 
880, has but recently become known. Captain 

OBIESEN left Tronisée on the 21st of May, 1872, 
with the intention of exploring the northérn 
coast of Nova Zembla, and it appears that he 
spent the summer following on the west coast, 
until the ice forced him to go into winter-quar- 
ters. One party wintered with some Samoyed 
families, and returned to Norway in 1873; the 
other, consisting of Captain ToBIEgsEn, his son, 
and two sailors, remained near the ship making 
meteorological observations. The captain was 
attacked with er oo ~ and died of scurvy on 
the 29th of April, 1873, and his son Jacos died 
on the 5th of July. The two survivors put to 
sea at the breaking up of the ice, and were pick- 
ed up by a Russian merchantman in October last 
and brought into Archangel, where they were 
taken ill, and they have but just returned to 
> er communicated the intelligence re- 

erred to. 


It is an interesting fact in the economy of 


certain fishes, especially of those belonging to 
the family of the Siluridz, that the mouth con- 
stitutes the nest for hatching the eggs, these to 
the very limited number of from five to twenty 
being kept in this cavity, usually that of the 
male, until they are hatched. They are proba- 
bly caught up after exclusion ‘and fertilization, 
and retained. Some of these are half an 
The fact of this peculiarity 
in the case of the genus Arius and some of its 
allies in America has long been known; and Dr. 
Day announces the same condition in certain 
Indian species of Arius and isus. 


Among the species of fishes more recentl 
3 ted as auitable for. introduction into fis 

nds is one known as the “‘aland” or “‘nerfling.”’ 
fts usual size is about twelve inches, but it some- 
times attains the length of eighteen or twenty, 
with a weight of six pounds. The typical spe- 
cies is colored very much like the ordinary chubs 
and minnows of American waters. A reddish 
variety, with colors as brilliant as those of the 


old-fish, has been cultivated for a long time in” 


varia, where it is known as “ orfee,’’ and was 


called by LINNZvs orfus 
The n request as an or- 
n 


namental fis r ponds, consequence of ite 
habit of sw in schools on the surface of 


| 


It has lately been introduced into 


the water, and thus being almost always in sight. 
ngland by 
Lord ARTHUR RUSSELL, and has been i in 
a lake at Woburn Abbey, from which it is prob- 
able that it will be distributed into other por- 
tions of the United Kingdom. 
A writer in the London Med remarks in ref- 
erence to this fish that it forms a parallel to the 
old-fish of China, which in its typical form is 
y no means golden, but olivaceous and silvery, 
and that the redness represents a peculiar form 
of albinism, which has become permanent. 


The two arctic whalers, Captain Davip Grar, 
of the Eclipse, and Captain JOuN GraY, in view 
of the diminution of whales‘in the arctic seas, 


+ have lately turned their attention to the Antarc- 


tic Ocean, and have come to the conclusion that 
whales of a species similar to the right-whale, 
or Greenland whale, exist in great numbers in 
the vicinity of the south pole, and that the es- 
tablishment of a whale fishery within that area 
would be attended with profitable results. They 
accordingly propose to leave Peterhead in Au- 


between the meridian of Greenwich and ninety 
degrees west as being the locality promising 
the most valuable results. This ground they are 
to reach in the end of October, and the fishery 
is to be prosecuted during the four following 
months, the vessels returning in May. The 
distance does not exceed 7200 miles from Great 
Britain, or a two months’ easy They 
recommend the use of two steamers, of 800 tons 
and 120 horse-power. 


According to the last report of the British 
Museum, published in May, 1873, the number of 
visitors during 1872 amounted to 548,494. ~ This, 
although considerably less than the number in 
1867, 1868, and 1869, shows a decided increase 
over.that of 1870 and 1871. It may be remark- 
ed that the public are admitted on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays for a number of hours 
varying with the season, and for a portion of 
the time on Saturdays. Special students, how- 
ever, may be admitted at any time that suits the 
convenience of the officers. The Cukristy col- 
lection of ethnology, in charge of Mr. A. W. 
FRANKS, and contained in a separate ope 
is oper on Fridays only. For comparison wit 
the acquisitions of our museums, it may be re- 
marked that, according to this report, 7524 speci- 
mens. in zoology were added in 1872, of which 
2964 were vertebrates, and the remainder inver- 
tebrates. This would be considered rather a. 
small allowance by either the museum at Cam- 
bridge or the National Museum at Washington. 
The British Museum, however, derives compar- 
atively little from the contributions of govern- 
ment explorations, or from the special efforts of 
persons connected with the establishment, the 
additions being largely by purchase with, the 
funds - richly provided by the Houses of Par- 
liamen 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


the offender, and “Madam 


monishi 
of yourself to treat your husband 


Bob Peters was too bashful to the question, | 
bate to Car, with thats 
This ring thafts inclosed will you please to retain ? 
n 


I’m aware "tis a trifle, but still it will show 
What I tremble to ask, yet am dying to know 


R P.* 
Now Clara was somewhat witty, and she ved to 
punish Bob’s vanity. eae pec the next day she 
sent one of the servants with a dainty little note ad- 
ressed to Mr. Robert Peters, with the ring inclosed. 


Bob broke the seal, and read as follows : 
“If you mean by your trembling that you have 
obtained 
That awful disease by thé ‘ Facult}’ named 
The fever and ague, and sometimes the shakes, 


I advise you at once to get some quinine— 
Take a spoonful or so, and mix it with wine— 


Ben Zine asked O’Shea, “ How ie it that the most 
reliable account of the deluge es no mention of 
Irishmen having been taken into the ark?” “ Divil 
a one was there,” said O’Shea. 


A peddler calling on an old lady to dispose of some 
8, inquired er if she could tell him of any road 
on which no peddler had traveled. “ Yes,” replied she, 
““T know of oné, and that’s the road to heaven.” 


Why is a lawyer the worst sleeper in the world ?7~— 
Because he first lies on one side, then he lies on the 
other, and he is wide awake all the 


he is a pretty fowle, 


ham 
And eke hys little feete. 
But though you try a thousand years, 
I trow you still will fayle } 
To make a silk purse of hys eare, 
Or wissel of hys tayle. 

g shaved in a barber’s shop, and a 
fly alights on —_ Sa ves his head a twitch 
to remove the fly, during which the barber removes a 
slice of the man’s ear, who is to blame—the man, or 
the barber, or the fly, or the ear, or the razor? 


To a friend who had married a lady who was on the 
int of taking the veil, Jerrold said, “‘ Ah, she evi- 
tly thought you better than nun /” 


If a man is 


Woman is like ivy—the more you are ruined, the 
closer she clings to you. An old helor adds, ** Ivy 
—the closer it clings to you, the more 


A Onsnor in giant, 


Corvisart, a physician of celebrity during 
— of this century, was lamenting te 
ykes the death of Dr. Backer. “It was not, ai all 


events, for want of medical aid he died,” said 


interrupted the witty abbé, “ 
three of you ?” mv 


gust for that portion of the antarctic area lying . 


Then swallow a dose; it will cure all your aches.” 


** How, th was 
ueried Ben. “ Faith,? said 


the race tuated 7?” 
O’Shea, “in ‘those days the Irish were wealthy, and 
had a boat of their own.” 


in the last days of his illness we—Halle, . and 
could he do against 


4 
bi 
De. AsERNETHY rarely met his match, but on one 5 
occasion he fairly owned that he had. He was sent 4 ag 
for by an innkeeper who had had a quarrel with his a cy 
wife, who had scored his face with her nails so that ae? | 
the poor man was bleeding, and much 
conside 
lost for 
are you n 
thus—the husband, who ie the h of all—your head es 
madam, in fact?” ‘“‘ Well, doctor,” flercely returned us 
the virago, ‘“‘and may I not scratch my own head ?” : ee 
Upon this her friendly adviser, after 
for the benefit of the patient, turned on heel, and 
Ye pigge ‘et 
And wondrous to eat; BY. | 
you are "> 
Ba 
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AN OLD LANDMARK. 


ANOTHER relic of the olden 
time is about to disappear from 
the face of the earth. ‘The 
members of the First African 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
with true American lack of 
veneration for old things and 
old buildings, are preparing to 
demolish and rebuild their an- 
cient house of worship, the old- 
est colored church in America, 
if not in the world. 

It stands on Broad Street, 
‘a few blocks above the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Dé- 
pot, and is a long, low, irregu- 
lar building of gray brick, with 
little in its architecture or sur- 
roundings to attract attention. 


Built in 1802, it was the first 


Baptist church erected in Rich- 
a Previous to the Revo- 
ution the Baptists were a pro- 
scribed sect * Virginia, and 
the preaching of their doctrines 
was a crime to be punished with 
stripes or imprisonment; con- 
sequently they have no church 
edifices of earlier date than the 
removal of this proscription in 
1785. This one was owned 
at first by a white congrega- 
tion, and Joun Courtney, 
more widely known as Father 


_ CouRTNEY, one of the pioneers 


of the Baptist denomination in 
Virginia, was its first pastor. 


Years afterward its white members, increasing in | flames. 
wealth and numbers, moved a couple of squares | made it play an important part as the scene of 


ig 


= 


= 


~ 


EX'TERIOR OF THE CHURCH. E 


Its size and convenient location have 


political gatherings. 
Here it was that JEF- 


| 


iy, 


Oats. 
his 


THE REV. JAMES HOLMES. 


up town, and built the First Baptist Church, at | see that church members conform to the rules 
the corner of Broad and Twelfth streets, leaving 
the old edifice to the colored communicants of 


the same congregation. . It was 
deemed best for the interests of 
the church that it should be as 
far as possible self-supporting, 
and the lot and building were 
sold at a nominal price instead 
of being given to the colored 
people. ‘They were to pay for 
it by installments as they were 
able, and the debt has long ago 
been discharged. 

Meantime it was regarded 
as an offshoot from the white 
chureh; and as, under the laws 
of Virginia, slaves, who com- 
posed the bulk of its congre- 
gation, could hold no property 
independently of their masters, 
the title to church and lot ‘was 
vested in a board of trustees, 
composed of prominent mem- 
bers of the parent church, who 
held the property in trust for 
its colored congregation. 

After the Southampton in- 
surrection, in 1831, all assem- 
blages of slaves, religious or 
otherwise, were prohibited by 
law unless at least two respon- 


_ sible white persons were pres- 


ent. These trustees, therefore, 
in turn attended all services 
held in the church until after 
the evacuation of Richmond 


and its occupation by the Fed-. 


eral troops in 1865. 
In 1811, when the theatre 


on the square above it was de- - 


stroyed by fire with such fear- 
ful loss of life, this building 
gave shelter to the dead and 
dying, and on its bare benches 
and uncarpeted floors were laid 
the sufferers rescued from the 


= =a here that the first Re- 


FERSON Davis made 
his last speech. in the 
Confederate capital as 
President of the Con- 
federate States, and 


publican Convention 
held in Virginia as- 
sembled in 1865. It 
is often used for po- 
Jitical mass-meetings, 
and the negroes show. 
their respect for the 
sanctity of the edifice 
by opening all such 
gatherings with hymn- 
singing and prayer—a 
practice which has be- 
come a stock subject 
for jest with fun-loving 
newspaper reporters. 
The present pastor, 
Rev. James 
is a colored man born 
in Richmond. Hehas | 
considerabletalentand | 
a fair education, is of 
some repute as an ora- 
tor, and a man of note 
among his own peo- 
ple. A corps of color- 
ed deacons assist him 
in his pastoral duties, 
and attend to the sec~ 
ular affairs of the con- 
gregation. These vis- 
it the sick, conduct 
prayér-meetings and 
minor funerals, and 


~ 
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of the church—help much needed in a congre- 
gation in which nearly four thousand names are | 


upon the list of communicants—a congregation, 
next to SPuRGEON’s, perhaps the largest in the 
world. The congregational singing and the col- 
ored choir who lead it have long been famous 
in Richmond, and when the multitude of negro 
worshipers who throng the house every Sunday 
unite in singing the weird hymn tunes of their 


wi 


A BAPTIZING. 


race the effect is very fie, and the scene im- 
pressive in its solemnity. 


i 


the colored ‘people of Rich- 
mond, and this church has 
counted the additions to its 
membership by hundreds. 
They hold the creed of their 
color, which places dancing 
among the cardinal sins, an 
a score of communicants weré 
not long since expelled at one 
time for this offense. 

In spite of repeated additions 
to the church edifice, it is still 
much too small for its immense 
congregation, and the plans for 


‘the new Building which is to 


rise upon its site are already in 
the hands of the builder. 


A FRIEND IN NEED, 


Mr. Henry G. CROWELL, 
who was sent to New Orleans 
for the purpose of ascertainin . 
what use was made of the fund 
contributed by the citizens of 
Boston for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the Mississippi over- 
flow, and what further assist- 
ance might be required, gives 
a very striking picture of the 
desolation and distress prevail- 
ing in the inundated regions. 
The calamity in extent and 
consequences is one of the 
greatest:that has occurred in 
this country. In order to see 
for himself the nature of the de- 
vastation wrought by the floods, 


Mr. Crow. t visited Brashear, eighty miles west 
of New Orleans. ; 
journey lay through an unbroken flood, varying in — 
depth from three to six feet, which poured through 

-distant crevasses in the Mississippi, and flooded 

an immense region. 
Hudson, on the Mississippi, two hundred _ miles 


The last twenty miles of his 


He also went up to Port 


above New Orleans, where he witnessed the vast 
volumes of water pouring like rivers through im- 


A great revival has recently taken place among’ | mense crevasses and spreading over the country. 


| | INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, FROM THE WESTERN WING. 
THE FIRST AFRICAN CHURCH, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—[Drawn By L. SHEpparp.] 


The condition of the suffer- 
ers by this unprecedented over- 
flow is terrible; and as months 


must elapse before food can be . 


raised in the inundated regions, 
the people whose homes, and 
lands have been desolated can 
escape the horrors of famine 


only through the prompt as- 


sistance of the citizens of other 
States. - The appeal has not 
been made in vain, but much 
remains to be done. On the 
8th of June Governor KEL- 
LoGG, of Louisiana, telegraph- 
ed to the Secretary of War that 
the relief committee was issu- 
ing 40,000 rations. daily, and 
in some districts were com- 
pelled to restrict the relief to 
women. and children. The 


people of New York, Boston, - 


Philadelphia, and other cities 
of the North, who have already 
responded ‘so liberally to the 
cry of distress, will not leave 


the work half finished. As in 


Mr. ReinHart’s excellent car- 
toon on page 540, Louisiana 


will not call in vain upon her 


sister States for sympathy and 
support. Themore wealthy and 
prosperous cities and churches 
of the North need only to be 
made aware of the terrible des- 
titution among the people of 


the inundated regions to send . 


them abundant aid; but it. 
should be borne in mind that 
to be available for the preven- 
tion of suffering, this aid must 
be sent without delay. The 
necessity is mest urgent, and 
not an hour should be lost. 
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THE NEW OCEAN CABLE. 


Tur admirable illustrations given on page 541 
ean not fail to be of interest in connection with 
the laying of the coastwise portion of the new 
cable-that is to extend from England to this 
country. This was successfully accomplished by 
the steamer Furaday on the 8th inst. ‘The new 
line is to be an independent one, in opposition 


to the four cables already laid, and promises to 
greatly reduce the cost of telegraphic communi- 


eation between the Old World and the New. 
‘Phe coastwise line extends from Halifax to Rye 
Beach, near Portsmoutp, New Hampshire. 

The new cable is now in process of manufac- 
ture at the establishment of the Messrs. SIEMENS, 
at Charlton, England. It is said to differ in one 
or two important features from any cable hith- 
erto manufactured. The core is composed of a 
thick copper wire, encircled by eleven very fine 
copper wires, served with four coatings of gut- 
ta-percha, and when complete measuring about 
three-eighths of ah inch in diameter. The usual 
form of core is a ‘‘strand” of copper wires, ¢. e., 
several small wires twisted together rope-like 
faghion, but it is thought that greater conductiv- 
ity will be obtained by adopting the thicker cen- 
tral wires, although the core itself must necessa- 
rilv, if made on this plan, be less pliable. 

The coatings of gutta-percha are applied from 
the soft mass of that material, in contrast to the 
serving with India rubber, which is ‘applied in 
long, narrow strips orlayers. After the serving 


with gutta-percha comes a serving with Manilla 


hemp, which brings the core up to a thickness 
of three-quarters of an inch, and then follows the 
sheathing with iron wire, which forms the outer 
covering of all. ‘Ten iron wires are employed 
for this purpose, but before being applied to the 
cable they are each wound with five strings of 
Manilla hemp, so as to impart greater strength, 


and, perhaps, to some extent, protect them from 


the action of water. 

The Faraday is a novelty in cable ships. 
She is an iron ship of 5090 tons register, but 
equal to carrying a gross burden of nearly 6500 
tons. She is 360 feet long, thirty-seven feet 
deep, and has a breadth of beam of fifty-two feet. 
Her capacity for cable storage is immense, con- 
sisting of three tanks, two of which are forty-five 
feet in diameter, the other thirty-seven feet in 
diameter, and each twenty-seven feet deep. The 
testing-room is situated in the angle between the 
two main tanks, so that the cable can be changed 
over at pleasure without greatly disturbing the 
paying-out arrangements. Both ends of the 
ship are alike, and as each is fitted with steering 
gear, as well as paying-out machinery, the mo- 
tiun of the vessel can be reversed at pleasure, 
with the least possible-delay to the work in hand. 
The cable. machinery is on the combined princi- 
ple—i. e., it can bé made either to pay out or to 
pick up, as may be desired—and as the stern of 
the ship can be converted into its stem at any 
moment, any hitch in the operations can be reme- 
died-with a minimum amount of inconvenience 
and delay. The new cable will probably be laid 
next | 


DAMP FEET. 


Accorpine to Orlowsky, of St. Petersburg, 
clos observation shows*that the absorption of 
moisture by the soles of shoes is mainly due to the 
alternate expansion and contraction of the pores 
of the leather, under the alternate pressure and 
removal of pressure in walking, the water being 
both sucked up and forced up. The moisture 
admitted through other parts of the shoe is re- 
garded as trifling in comparison, and as readily 


_removed by transpiration. The cause of. the 


failure of the numerous devices to remedy this, 

he considers, has been the want of proper atten- 

tion go the construction of thé sole, and the fast- 
ening of it directly to the upper, when rubber 
was employed, thus checking the transpiration 
of the moisture of the sole of the foot, and ren- 
dering it cold in winter and uncomfortable in 
summer. Kegarding rubber as the most suita- 
ble material, he claims to have avoided the de- 
fects of all previous plans for using it, by fasten- 
ing a gum sole on to a very thin, not too strong- 
ly arched, shoe sole, by means of a peculiar cem- 
ent, and drving it for an hour. Specimens were 
exhibited at the Vienna Exposition. 


— 


Ix, connection with our full-page illustration 
of the Boston Nine, we would call attention to 
Peck &.Snyprer’s advertisement on the last 
‘page. ] 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. The 
blood being the source from which our systems 
are built up and from which we derive our men- 
tal as well as physical capabilities, how important 
that it should be kept pure. » If it contains vile, 
festering poisons, all organic functions are weak- 
ened thereby. Settling upon impoyant organs, 
as the lungs, liver, or kidneys, the effect is most 
disastrous... Hence it behooves every one to 
keep their blood in a perfectly healthy condition, 
and more especially does this apply at this par- 
ticulat seaso# of the year than at any other. - No 
matter what the exciting cause may be, the real 
cause of a large proportion of all diseases is bad 
blood. Now Dr. Pierce does not wish to place 
his Goldem Medical Discovery in the catalogue 
of quack patent nostrums by recommending it to 
“ure every disease, nor does he so recommend it; 
on the contrary, there are hundreds of diseases 
that he acknowledges it will-not cure; but what 


he does claim is this, that there is but one form _ 


of blood disease that it will not cure, and that 
disease is cancer. le does not recommend his 
_ Discovery for that disease. yet he knows it to be 
the most searching blood cleanser yet discovered, 


z 


‘ADiseases of the Bones, as White Swellings, Fever 
Sores, Hip Joint and Spinal Diseases, all of which 


and that it will free the blood and system of all | 
other known blood poisons, be they animal, veg- 
etable, or mineral. ‘The Golden Discovery is 
warranted by him to cure the worst forms of 
Skin Diséases, as all forms of Blotches, Pimples 
and Eruptions, also all Glandular Swellings, and 
the worst form of Scrofulous and Ulcerated Sores 
of Neck, Legs, or other parts; and all Scrofulous 


belong to Scrofulous diseases. 
CONFIRMED.—HIP.JOINT DISEASE CURED. 
W. Grove Srarton, Ia., July 14, 1872. 
Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—My wife first became lame nine 
years ago. Swellings would appear and disap- 
pear on her hip, and she was gradually becoming 
reduced, and her whole system rotten with dis- 
ease. In 1871 a swelling broke on her hip, dis- 
charging large quantities, and since that time 
there are several openings. Have had five doc- 
tors at an ex vense of $125, who say nothing will 
do any good but a surgical operation. 

July 16th, 1873, he writes thus: My wife has 
certainly received a great benefit from the use of 
your Discovery, for she was not able to get off 
the bed and was not expected to live a week 
when she commenced using it, a year ago, She 
has been doing most of her work for over six 
months. Has used twenty bottles, and still using 
it. Her recovery is considered as almost a mir- 
acle, and we attribute it all to the use of your 
valuable medicine. I can cheerfully recommend 
it as a blood purifier and strength restorer. 

J. M. ROBINSON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘ who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS.-M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE BEST “*ELASTIC TRUSS”? (for 
rupture) without: metal springs is made by Pom- 
FRoy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
mail. They also sell the best “‘ Elastic Stockings” for 
enlarged veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic sapporing 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ists, and general out-door day and 


night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 


and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 

frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 

NG 7 4 PRETTY FEET should 
CHANNEL Shoes. All 
ladies insist on havin 

C 4 4 be them.: They show a dar 

line around the sole 

longer and cost no more. 

Lovejoy’s New Style 


SEMMONS, Octlist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 
be shod in ENGLIS 
near the edge. _They never wear ragged. They wear 
®GLASS CUTTER 


Cuta glass better than a dia- 
mond Everybody should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington 8t. 


errr IN THE BACK, RHEUMATISM, EN- 

LARGED JOINTS OF THE FEET OR HANDS, 
BUNIONS, TUMORS, FELONS, SORE THROAT. 
Cure guaranteed. WILLIAM M. GILES & CO. Lini- 
ment, JODIDE OF AMMONIA. Depot, 451 Sixth 
Avenue, New York; also, HUDNUT, Herald Building, 
Broadway, corner Ann Street. 
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That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at ae Long Branch, and else- 


where, last season, wi brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full Fp gy free to any one, dn application. 
WEST’ & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THREE PLY ROOFING, 
In Use Ten Years, 
article, well recommended, and suitable for 
either steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular and Same 
ples. MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Pollak’s 


Meerschaums. 
Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 


~ LIVINGSTONE IS DEAD. 


For 30 years millions have intently watched his 
heroic struggles, and now eagerly desire the Com= 
plete Life-History of this world-renowned hero, 
which unfolds also the curiosities and wealth of a won- 
derful es It is just ready. One agent sold 184 
in six days. For a addtess HUBBARD 
BROS., either Philadelphia, Boston, or Cincinnati,O. 


W L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
e and Flute. Agent for Jilton's 
Patent Guitars, the best 
>. = in use. Dealer in Musi- 

cal Instruments, Music 


Tremont St., Boston, Maes. 


. Prize Pictu tfree! Anin- 
THE TOLL GATE ! genious one 60 objects to find ! 
Address, with stamp, C. ABBEY, Burra xo, N. Y. 


and Catalogues free. 


NGINES, Boilers, Pumps, and Tools 
Boers, Pumps, and Toole von, | 


Dr.Sage’s Catarrh 
BRemedy cures by its 


fect order by 
er of Dr. Pierce*’sGolden Med- 


w 
Catarrh he can not cure. - The 
cines with instrument $2,by all 


Nelf-Propel- 


weight,and send 


stamp for illus- trated catalogue 


of different 
—) S. A. SMITH, 
Please men- YY No. 82 Platt St., 
tion this paper. . ¥. City. 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
ai Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide-Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Enrope aud the Kast. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune." 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 


VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
VOL. II.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 


and Greece. 
VOL. IXE,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. ’ 


Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to ¢70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. S. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Rue pe Cuatreaunen, Parts, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mr. Fetriner: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable ‘* Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. Yon succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

3 Joun Merepitu Reap, Je. 

W. Pemproxe Fereiper, Esq. 


€R- Harrze & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
By Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely saaieede upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Special price to dealers. 


A.=PAVILION HOTEL; New 
e Brighton, Staten Island, N. Wes is 
now open. Parties wishing fine, large, airy rooms 
should apply immediately. h and salt water Baths 
in the house. Boats leave wey half hour from foot of 
Whitehall and Dey Streets. Terms moderate. 
. BARR & CUTLER, Proprietors. 


‘PD LUING.—30c. Will Buy one year’s supply of the 
best Bluing ever used. Inclose 25c., with a stamp for 
Receipt, to J. E. Chambers, P.O. Box 9803, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. For sale by all druggists, 


Covers in One Piece, 


SCREW RING CLAMP. 


MAKE THE 


COHANSEY 


GLASS LID FRUIT JARS 
PERFECT IN TEST, 
SIMPLE IN USE, 
HANDSOME IN STYLE. 


Protector 


Used by thousands of customers with entire satisfac- 
tion for several successive seasons, have 


ANTI - RUST - LINED METAL TOPS, 
SIMPLER & CHEAPER THAN OTHER JARS. 


Write for Circular, or Sample by Expresa, to 


Cohansey Glass Manufacturing Co., 


49 North 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa., . 
MANUFACTURERS 
WINDOW-GLASS, BOTTLES, VIALS, 
AND FRUIT-JARS. 


“A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1874, 


CONTENTS: 


LEFT ASHORE. By Hargiet Presoorr Srorrorp. 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE MOUNTAINS.—IX. By Ports Crayon. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
OUR NEAREST NEIGHBOR: MEXICO. By Bishop 
Haven, D.D. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 
MY SLAIN. 
MARBLEHEAD. 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of Taz Dopaz 
Crug” **Tur AmMeBioan ETO. 
CuarTer XLVI. The Bedside of Dalton.—XLVII. 
better Understanding.—XLVHI. Captain 
Cruiksbank. 
With Two Iliustrations. 
By Commander Witttam Gipson, 


With One Illustration. 
THE NET RESULT.—THE WORE OF THE U.S. 
FISH COMMISSION. By Wittiam C. Wrox- 
OFF. 
With Twenty-eight Illustrations. 
A GLIMPSE OF “SEVENTY-SIX."” 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
MY MOTHER AND I (Concladed). By the Author 
of Joun GENTLEMAN.” 
With Two Illustrations. 
ONE OF MANY. 
JOHN AND I. 


FALSEHOOD IN THE DAILY PRESS. By Jawzs. 


PARTON. 
MY WIFE’S EDITORIAL. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


The July Number of Harpger’s MaGaztne contains 
over one hundred illustrations. Among its most in- 
teresting features may be mentioned the following: 

A poem by Harrirt Presootr Sporrorp, portraying 
a pathetic incident of New England coast life, beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Another installment of Porte Crayon's characteris- 
tic series of Virginian Mountain sketches. 

An exceedingly interesting article by Joun Cuap- 
wioKk on Marblehead, magnificently illustrated. 

A striking but dignified exposure of journalistic 
extravagance and inaccuracy, by James Parton. 

A continuation of Bishop Gituert Haven’s pictur- 
esque sketches of Mexico, profusely illustrated. 

A beautiful poem entitled ‘‘ Persephone ”—illustrat- 
ed—by an officer ofthe United States Navy. 

A brilliant chapter of our naval history, entitled 
**One of Many.” 


A reproduction of the domestic life of the revolu-_ 
tionary period, by Cuar.ies D. with graphic’ 


illustrations. 

A popular and profusely illustrated account of the 
work of the United States Fish Commission, by W11- 
LiaAM C, WroKgrr. 

The conclusion of Miss Mulock’s serial story, ‘‘ My 
Mother and I;” two interesting short stories; and a 
poem by Rronarn Reatr. 

Five Editorial Departments, comprising the Easy 
Chair's Gossip on current social topics; comprehen- 
sive literary, scientific, and historical summaries; and 
an amusing Eprror’s Drawrr. 

In the September Number will be commenced a 
charming Serial Story, entitled ‘Rape of the Gamp,” 
illustrated by Freprrioxks. 

In an early Number will be resumed the publication 
of Sefior Casrr.ar’s brilliant series, ‘‘ The Republican 
Movement in Eufope," translated by Joun Hay. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One Copy OF EITHER ror One Yzak, $4 00, PostacE 
PERFPAID. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to any 
ubseriber in the United States, POSTAGK, PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harper’s WEEkty, and Harrer’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; 
postage — by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 
’ Address HARPER & BROTHERS; New York. 


9 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
| | 
| | XN mild, soothing and heal- 
ing to which 
+ the disease yields, when 
Remedy is used warm 
“ Bical Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are al- 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
} diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. . Ca- 
tarrh aereey should be applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal nee 
cine can y ap 
exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
So successful has this 
<o that the proprietor offers $5 Re- 
EHead” or 
two medi- 
LW, ting Chair. 
For CRIPPLES and INVALIDS. 
- + py one hav- 
e use ands. 
| 
| 
AND Putty KNIFE 
| 
—~ 
xs 
SUHIVA LAI = 
uR bi us 
Y 
rroprietor Manntac urer, 
; 229 Washington St., Boston. 
? 


Jone 27,1874.) 


| HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ROGERS’ 


STATUARY 


Hide-and-Seek 
—Whaoop!” 

A new design for the 
lawn. Guaranteed to stand 
the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 
and flowers. 

Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal, $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Tlus- 
== trated Catalogue and Price- 
— List, and Photographs of 
lawn subjects, to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Fire-Works 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapen ro Fit any Pigure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest 


chest; and for Children, straight aroun the body 
under the arms. | 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED oO. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 

LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 

GIRL’S — PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING-GOWN 

PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS. with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ” 


Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, De oke Night Dress, Yoke 
UE WRAPPER... “ 
SUIT (for bey 


.FULL DRESS TOI LETTE Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT 
bar BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... beat. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 

‘ 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “ 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 


DOUBLE - BREASTED 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT ....... 
DEMI-POLONAISE bacco SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. - 
TIGHT-FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... - 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
DOLMAN DEM TRAINED 

PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

\ TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and + eam 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .. 

Vol. VII. 

‘YYOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, ouble- 
Breasted Vest, and — er Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old). ........... baat 

ENGLISH BASG UE LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

HENRI TROIS POLONAIS# WALKING : 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... é 

“—e SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with —— Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. 

VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE "WALKING SUIT 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding 

BELTED B == with Long Apron and Demi- ; 
Trained 8 

GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front a 


and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ** 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SC 
BACK, an DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.....  @@& 
The Publishers will zend either Pattern by mail, 
epaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, 
taining Suit, : and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HORT-HAND WITHOUT A _ MAS- 
TER, by which the art of taking down Lectures, 
Speeches, frials, &c. may be attained in a few hours. 
Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, by HAPPY HOURS 
COMP AN 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


$20 PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. P 
lars free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis 


cify the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 


ticu- 
, Mo. 


art. of the 


GEO. W. READ & CO, 


STEAM-BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 


' 186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 


Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD - D LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT-=- 
- EsT T VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


gg- Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
Orders by promptly and faithfully executed. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


— 


There is no monthly yas an intelligent read- 


‘ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 


azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
mot a Magazine that is printed’-which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 


| acience, and art, unequaled by any other American 


publication.—N. Y. Standard. 
The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 


The best publication of its in aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 


trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 


ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'rav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
wated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 


It is the illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While filly 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that.so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ter tints the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 

nce Journal. 


\ 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one oy eg em 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Fi our Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnt, Y, or 
BavaB will be atupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suasormers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or BazakB 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-y early, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. -Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 ene for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. post: 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence wit the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time i6 specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. e 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorures is prefer- 
able |to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


_ be lost or stolen, it can be hacer without loss to 


the sender. 


FOR ADVERTISING IN Hanren's AND 
EBPER’s 
—— 8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4.00 per Line—each 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. ee 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LAST CHANCE!! 


SHORTEST ROUTE TO FORTUNE! 
te $100,000 for only $2 50. 
At a public meeting of the citizens of Leaven- 
worth, it was resolved to postpone the Drawing 
of the Grand Gift Concert in aid of a Juvenile 
Keform School until June 80, 1874, at which 


time 40,000 prizes, amounting to $450,000, will 
be distributed among the ticket-holders. 

- One Prize guaranteed in every package of 11 
tickets. Single Tickets, $2 50; 5 for $12; 11 
for $25. But few tickets left ; and as our sales 
are rapid, purchasers should order at — = Any 
arriving toc late will be returned. 
reliable Agents wanted every where. For — 
particulars, address 

Stuon Leavenworth, Kan. 


BY USING fHE MBW DUST SHIELD AND VENTILATOR FoR CAR WINDOWS ; 
PS OUT of DUST. OKE, CINDERS, &, 

‘ou RRENT OF AIR. 


FOR CTS, IF IN: 


IN CARS 


PUST P. 


SENT WITH CIRCULAR FREE ' 


RESS 
hi eee KILBURN & CO. 48 & BON. 6th St. Phila. Pa. | 


STAR JOB . PRINTING-PRESS, 
The Best Invented. . 
Price, $12, $25, $38, & $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


20th THOUSAND IN PRESS.—Agents Wanted for 


VENTURES CF 


LIFE SND AE 


VAL Carson 


his friend, Lient.-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated by 
arson himself. The only authentic lifeever published. Full of adven- 
a valuable historical information. OO pages, finely illus- 
ted. Send for: !lustrated circulars, containing 
Address DUSTIN, GILMAN &CO.. ord, Conn. 


200 to IMPROVED “HOME 

E” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, ‘Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; Chicago, lil,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$25,000 IN SIX MONTHS. 


Pan $50, $100 worth + A K. for $1, $3, $5. Ad- 
H. H. HULL, Easton, Maryland. 


<rupanre and others, who desire to improve 
their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Brotners, Franklin Square, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock & Stronq’s Cyelo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &e., of the wan 
Genera of the Evangelical Altiance 
Le Ve of Christ, b Lyman Abbott; The Land 

+ Thomson; Morning and Evening by the 
+ H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 


\PASONIC. —Wanted F. A. M. as ts for the mag- 
nificent illustrated work with a os Chromo. 

The best chance ever offered. Send for descriptive 
catalogue and terms: Rrppine & Co., Publishers of 
Standard Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, New York. 


$857 6 AGENTS’ PROFITS per week. Will 
prove — or forfeit $500. New articles 


Samples sent free to all. Address 
HIDESTER, 267 Broadway, 


New Ton 
AGENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free 
Write at onceto F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 
Yearly to Agents. 654 new articlesand 


$2400 the best Family Paper in America, with 


put up expressly for Ama- 


two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. Y. 
TY 2 Ewe tear Printers by the New England 
, 10 Washington 
8t., Boston, Mass. Bund aaa or specimen book. 
e best, useful Novelties, 
Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
Ove Agents Wanted. Catalogue free. 
Piums & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
e. Agents wanted. Ladies’ Combina- 
on Needle Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
EACH WEEK to active AGENTS. 
1 i Something new and reliable. Write at once. 
COWG & CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
S6 Key-Check outfits. Catalogue and samples 
free. S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
EEK’S DOINGS in WALL STREET. 


A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and 
\ VE Explains stock operations on small capital without 


_risk. Copy sent free. Tumbridge & Co., 2 Wall St.,N.Y. 
SHORT HAND Sena stamp 


forcircular. J. A. GRAY, P.O. Box 4847, N. X. 
at home. Terms free. Address 


$5 $20) Ttinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A wanted every where. Particu- 


in AceEnoy, 108 8. 4th St., St. Louis. 
$10 A DAY. Employment for all. 


Patent Novel- 
ties. Gro. L. Fe.ton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AGENTS Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue- 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 
B and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos, Photo- 
Pictures, the best variety in this country. 
. Ill’d Catalogue free. Card-printers, with 3 alpha 
ype, $1 00. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


EACH WEEK. nts wanted; particu- 
lars free. CO., St. Lo Mo. 


GOODRICH'S 


HVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


For Saleby al } Hi, C. GOODRICH, { 


of Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


HEMMERS 


206 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This metal has all the brillianc 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ sizes, 
alin appearance and 


for time to Gold Watches. Chains from $2 to$ 


+ Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


of Gold. Prices, 


and durabilir 
unting Cases and 


$15, $20 and $25 each. 
‘atent vers, 


hromoneter Balance 
$iZeach. Allthe latest 


styles at one-tenth the costof Gold. GoodssentC. O. D. by six you 
et one free. nd postal and the goods free of exper 
Fo rou Tiustrated Circular. the googs WA 

335 Broad roadway, New York 


phs, Water Decalcomanie, Scrap-Books, and* 
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HARPER 


I. 
UNDER THE TREES. SaMUEL £08 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 


IL 
SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
in the Uaexplored Regions of the Centre 
Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Gzrore Sonwetn- 
Translated by Exien E. Frewrr. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated ae 
about 130 Woodcuts from made 
and with Two Maps. vols., 8vo, loth, 
MOTLEY’S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. With a View 
of the Primary Causes and Movements of “ The 
Thirty Years’ War.” By Joun. Lornzop Mort 
D.C.L., Author of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” “History of the United Netherlands,” "ae. 
With Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Svo, Cloth, 
(Uniform with Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch Republic” 
“United N etherlands.”’) 


IV 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. being a Guide 
through Great Britain and Ireland, ce, Bel- 
rium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Beypt, Syria, Tar- 

ey, Greece, Switzerland,.Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and ‘Spain. With over One 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemproxs 
Fereriper, Author of “‘ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” and 
‘*History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Pook Form, $s 00 pers by ; or, the Three Vols. 
in one, similar ee 00. 


EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, = 73, att 
ed by Rev. Puizip Sonarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Irg- 
n2£vU8 Prime, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs. 

vo, Cloth, near es, $6 00; eep, 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 


FIVE-MINUTE CHATS WITH YOUNG WOMEN, 
and Certain Other-Parties. By Dio Lewis, Author. 
of ‘‘Our Girls," &c., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VII. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS, By Norpuorr, Author 
of “California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” 

&ce., Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cl oth, $2 


VIII. 

A FAST LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGHWAY ; 
Being a Glance into the Railroad World from a 
New Point of View. By Josern 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; =o $1 ov. 

IX. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: Its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bear- 
ings. By ALEXANDER WIncnEL L.D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse University, Author of “ Sketches of €re- 
ation.” “‘ Geological Chart,” Reports on the Geology 
Cloth, $1008 of Michigan, &c., &c. 12mo, 


» 
ANNUAL RECORD OF AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared Prof. Srrnoxr F. 
Barrn, Assistant-Secretary the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 
Volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
Five Dollars. 


xL 

THEXOFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. Srrerurn H. Trno, I.D., Rector of 
St. George’s Church in the City of New York. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Students and Faculty of 
the School of Theology in the Boston University. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. : 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Robinson's Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Georgiana M. Craik’s Miss Moore. A Tale for Girls. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

My Mother and I. By the Author of “ John on 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 5@. 

Payn’s At Her Mercy. §8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Anthony Trollope’s Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Benedict’s John s Name. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Theee. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Taibot’s Through Fire and Water. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. A 

Bulwer’s Parisians. Illustrated. Time, Cloth, $1 50; 
8vo, Paper, $1 

Anthony Trollope’s Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 

The Blue Ribbon. By the. Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life," ‘*‘Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 


75 cents. 
Black’s A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
oth, $1 25. 
Wilkie Collins’ s Novels. (Harper's Library Edition.) 
Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman in 
ite.— Poor Miss Finch.—Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armadale.—Qneen of Hearts.— 
My Miscellanies. With IHustrations. 12mo, Cl 
$1 50 each. Other volumes will be issued shortly. 


gw Harper & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harree’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRaNKLIn Square, N. 
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“@®LET US REDUCE THE U.s. ARMY & | 
NAVY AND INCREASE THE MEMBLRS 
OF CONGRESS.THE FRIENDS OF 
THE PLOPLE ANID PROTICTORS Ct OUR 

NATIONAL FLAG AND HONOR” 


~— — wwe 


os 
\TRE % 
WALL 
\ 


THE POST 
OFFICe 


fo.” 0 
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‘OUR LIVING SKELETON STANDING ARMY. | eee. 


U. S. ‘‘Oh! why don’t they put 
me out of this sham existence, and so end my 


SARATOGA SPRIN 
BRESLIN, PURCELL, & CO, Proprietors. 

Opened at Popular Prices: ~- 


$21 per week for June; $28 per weck for July and August. Rooms can be engaged at 
the Metropolitan Hotel, or 'Gilsey House, New York City. | . 


Uncie Sam. ‘*It’s no wonder I have the 
reputation of being a mean Yankee.”: 


4 


WOOD BROTHERS CO. 
Cabriolets, Victorias, Carts, 
Pony Phaetons, 


HE New York City Base-Ball and Sportman’s Em- 

porium.—The only house that manufactures and 
deals exclusively in Base - Ball, Cricket, and Sportin 
Cioods, and authorized Designers, Manufacturers, an 
Leaders of Base-Ball F'ashions. 


PN 


NN 
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HIPPODROME. 


The largest amusement building ever constructed, occupying the entire block bounded by 
Fourth and Madison Avenues and Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Streets, New York. 


Afternoon and FE vening. 


GRAND MENAGERIE of 500 rare Wild Beasts, open daily at 1:30 and 7:00 P.M. 
The wonderful exhibition in the vast Amphitheatre, Roman Chariot Racing, Hurdle and 
Flat Races, Elephant, Camel, Pony, and Monkey Racing commences with the GRAND CON- 


Tr THE STOMACH IS WRONG, 
ALL IS WRONG. 


While acting as a Corrective upon that organ, gently expels all 
morbid matter from the alimentary canal, and imparts a healthful activity 
to the sluggish liver. Sold by all Druggists. 


UNDER THE TREES. 


& 


By SAMUEL IREN_AUS PRIME. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


“A very pleasant: book for a summer in the | reminiscences of the author’s own wanderings 


GRESS OF NATIONS, at 2:30 and 8:00 o'clock. Box Office open three days in advance. — 


PROFFESSIONAL DEAD 


_ 4 OUNCE VULCANIZED RUBBER: 


50 

i5, . 1 25. 

‘“* - Webbing Belts, by mail, postpaid, 40c. & 75c. 

IncloseJ0c. for our colored Fashion-Book and whole- 
sale prices to clubs. 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

: The only reliable articles for MARKING 

are PAYSON’S or BRIGGS’S INDELIBLE 

INK, and BRIGGS’S MARKING PEN. 


Sold by all dealers, singly or in 


COMBINATION. 
Samples free for 75c. Tfaveling Can- 
yassera wanted by F. H. STODDARD & 
CO., Northampton, Mass. , 


HOE & 


rt. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Type-revolving, Web-perfecting, Single 
and Double Cylinder, and Adams 


vT 
PRINTING MACHINES, 
Washington and Smith Hand Presses, Self- Inking 
Machines, &c. Every article connected with the art 
of Letter-Press, Copper-Plate, and Lithographic Print- 
ing and Book-Binding, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, 
aiways on hand, or furnished at short notice. 


; CAST-STEEL SAWS, 
Steam-Enegines, Machinery, Fron and 
Brass Castings, Ac 
1 NEW 
Manufactory on Grand, Sheriff, Broome & Columbia Sts. 
Wareroom, cor. Grand and Sheriff Streets. 


Sample Balls by mail, postpaid, $1 00, $1 25, & $1 
Ca sé 75 1 00 & 


OF THEIR OWN UNRIVALED MANUFACTURE, 


FROM NEW DESIGNS, 
At a LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices. 


Wearerooms; 740 Broadway, New York. 


GEO: A. PRINCE 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


: Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. ‘ 
Send for Price-Lists. 


BUFFALO, 


BLATCHLEY'S 
Horizontal 
ICE-CREAM 

FREEZER 
(Tingley’s Patent) 
For Saloons, Ho- 
tels, Ice-Cream 
Manufacturers, or. 

Families. 
Stands entirely 

Unrivaled. 
The closed Head will save Ice enough in one season 
to pay for the Machine. The Tub requires but one fill- 
ing to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. For sale by the 
trode generally. 

If von want the REST, inquire for BLATCH- 
LEW’S FREEZER. If not for sale in your 
town, send direct to | 

CHAS, G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
' §06 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


' Send for Price-List. 


country, to be read under the shade of spread- 
ing trees or by the side of some murmuring 
stream, when the mind is too indolent for study, 
and too much in love with tranquil ease to fol- 
low out the perplexing mazes of a novel. 
‘‘The volume is made up in part of pleasant 


through interesting scenes in his own country 
and in foreign lands, and in part of familiar 
essays suggested chiefly by incidents and expe- 
riences ‘of out-door life. There is, indeed, some- 
thing in the volume for almost every mood, for 
rainy as well as for sunny days.” ~ 


PousiisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
| Umted States, on receipt of the price. ‘ 
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Highest P 


BOILER FELTING, ASBEST 


Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. LIBERAL IND 


terials are prepared ready for use, and are put Aan shipment to all parts of the world. Se 
L CEMENTS T0 GENERAL MERCHANTS AND DEALERS. 


ric 


Institute. 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS AND MARINE PAINTS, ASBESTOS CEMENT, ASBESTOS 
OS BOARD and PAPER, SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS, &c. These ma- 


nd for descriptive 


patentee and sore H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, . 
Baltimore, Mid. 


FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR\ DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY. 


_Herrings & Farrel, 


251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED MANUALS 
in four parts, viz.: Ist, MATHFEMATIOAL; 2d, OrtTican 
INSTRUMENTS; 3d, Maato Lanters; 4th. Puyatoatr 
Scnoor Arpparatrs. Mailed to anv address for 10 cts. 
each. JAMES W. QUEEN & 


Co. 
601 Broadway, N. Y.; 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


| AWRENCE BROTHERS w& CO., 


Printing 
rinting 
Size for Cards, La- Size for Cir- 
Envelopes, &c | $ 1 caters, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amatcurs have del ight- 
ful amusement ‘and money makiny. Send stamp 
for circular, epecimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELS 


EY & CO., Meriden, Cenn. 


“T)LUME’S ALBUM.” Each number has 32 large 
pre pages first-clase Piano Music. Best songs, 
waltzes, galops, quadrilles, &c., by Abt, Kucken, 
Mendelssohn, Claribel, Strauss, Faust, Parlow, Her- 
mann. &c., for 50 cents mailed. &~ Catalogues free. 
Re ED. BLUME, 27 Union Square, New York. 


WRITE TO THE TRAVELERS IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn., or 
apply to any Agent, for a Life or General Accident 


Policy. — 
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POISON AND POISONERS. 


THE first use of poison of which we have any 
record was in the service of superstition. The 
magicians, who found it convenient for their pur- 
poses, transmitted to their adherents a formula 
of those lethiferous beverages by means of which 
they accomplished their ends, either of hate or 
ambition. ‘hey had some poisons whose’ ac- 
tion was instantaneous, and others which weak- 
ened the springs of life slowly. They possessed 
some which gave the deadly stroke by the most 
agonizing pangs, and more which, on the con- 
trary, had a pleasurable effect, under the influ- 
ence of which the individual yielded up his last 
breath. 

The sacerdotal college which established its 


THE POISON CUP. 


peculiar theocratic government in Egypt made 
frequent use of this perfidious art. More than 
one indocile prince, more than one king, was 
suddenly stricken with death; and in the eyes 
of the people they made this death assume the 
significance of the wrath of Osiris. Among the 
Jewish people thé right of preparing poisons be- 
longed tto certain families. Their power, in- 
creasing by the fear inspired by the reputation. 
they possessed, was checked by Mosss, who for- 
bade, under pain of death, that any one should 
keep in hig house any ‘poisonous substance. 
Among the Ueesiin from the commencement of 
the heroic ages to their decline, the murderous 
art of poisoning made great progress. In Thes- 
saly and Colchis, above all, it reached a fright- 


| appears, for stated occasions. 


fal Medea, Circe, "Hermonida, My 


Locusta, and many others of whom history 
transmits the names efface by their abominable 
fame the reputation of all the poisoners since 
known ; and if we are permitted to judge by the 
facts which the allegories of those remote times 
hide, the art of preparing poison had arrived at 
a fearful degree of perfection. 

In the time of Pompey the Roman senate pre- 
served a national poison, strange as the term 
When dishonor 
or irreparable reverse had placed any individual 
in that condition which he could not. survive 
without enduring the social ruin certain to result, 
he had the right to demand this poison from the 
magistrates, to whom it was committed. They, 
however, were the judges alone whether the cir- 


cumstances warranted the application of this. 


most shocking remedy. It was under the Ca#- 
sars, above all, that poisons made on every side 
the greatest ravages. The highest personages 
of the empire were no more respected.. Rank 
or station, age or honor, gave shelter no more. 
Some quarters of Rome were decimated, and 
entire families disappeared. When Ngro and 
Trsertvs reigned, the execrable Locusta aided 
those crowned barbarians so much in this way 
that every honor and every wealth were heaped 
upon her. Under each emperor she used her 


fell powers upon many a patrician, and they ap-’. 


preciated her services so highly that they ‘gave 
her disciples to learn her deadly skill from her. 
Her life became a terror to the city of Rome. 
After the invasion of the Mohammedans the 
secrets of the old poisoners were scattered with 
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them over the West. ‘Through the Middle Ages 
they transmitted their deadly skill, until Europe 
became infested with poisons. It-was a lawless 
time, and hence we need not be surprised that 
this*frightfal art was not only practiced by ob- 
scure persons and in secret, but by members of 


the most elevated ranks, and. in the full glare of 


day. Bo§c1as, of execrable memory, in- 
fected Italy with their poisous. Before their 


iN 


as he should live by being beaten and stabbed, 
until the brute had arrived at a state of morbid 
fury and showed symptoms of frantic rage; then, 
having collected his foam, it was mixed with 
another virulegy poison kept ih a golden phial. 
This poison, a wonderful activity, was called 
canterella, because the unhappy victims to whom 
it was administered perished while making the 
air resound with their frightful shriekings. 


vapors and waters, the molecules of death found. | ee 

A prince of the sixteenth centary in this way | Accorpine to the Greek legend Autolycus 
was poisoned by aletter. JEANNE ALBRET was was the son of Mercury and Ghione, and was 
poisoned by a pair of silk gloves presented to her |tenewned for his cunning as a thief and liar, pos- 
by CaTHERINE DE Mepicis. A noble Venetian | sessin ver of metamorphosing both him- 
lady accomplished the same crime at a ball by i He appear 
a mask which she gave to her betrothed hus- | roguish peddler in KSPEARE’S Winter 3 Tale, 
band. ‘The celebrated Saccu1as assures us | and in this character ig represented in the en-— 


self and the 
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vengeance or their purpose nothing was sacred. 
To one of this family belongs the reputation of 
having made a poison more violent and more 
certain than all the known poisons of the time. 
| The extraordinary ingenaity by which it was ob- 
Lely tained is related by contemporary historians. It 


is said by them that, having suspended a pig by its © 


hind-feet, his head hanging to the ground, in that 
position the animafwas tortured as many days 


At last the ability for poisoning reached its 
highest development of criminal ingenuity. 
‘Poison’ was administered with a deadly skill 
which no caution could prevent. It was iritro- 
«duced into the system not only in the food and 
drink, but also by the absorbents of the skin and 
by the respiration. In the common articles of 
the toilet it found its efficient vehicles for crime. 


In the composition of pastes, of powders, toxic 


that an enemy of Pope Crement VII. poison- 
ed his holiness by the smoke of a wax-candle; 
and the same authority tells us of a dignitary 
of the Church who was poisoned by respiring 
an odorous pastille. Madame 
poisoned many persons with a face powder, with 


graving shown on the following page. 


He is 


here supposed to be singing the well-known lines: 


Lawn, as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus, black as e’er was crow; 


Gloves, as sweet as damask roses; 
Masks for faces, and for noses; 


almond paste for whitening the hands, with Bagie bracelet, necklace amber, 
rouge, with garments, and with jewels prepared Golden 
with poison, i. For my lads to give their dears,” 
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CHINESE AMUSEMENTS. 


Ir’ would be difficult to find a people-with a 
keener sense of humor, or more devoted to pleas- 
ure, than the Chinese, and in this they differ not 
vne whit from ourselves, They are addicted to 
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music, the stage, the pleasures of the table, its 
sensual gratification and intercommunication of 
ideas, and light literature. No house is' without 
its musical talent, and at all hours of the day.and 
night, on passing through the streets, will be 
heard the twanging of the harp or guitar, the 
shrill notes of the fiute, or the screeching falsetto 


ite 


of some accomplished vocalist. To the China- 
- man, no doubt, those strains and sounds convey 
all the ecstatic thrill which a Paganini would ex- 
cite in the mind of an American. But the ef- 
feet which they usually had on the writer was 
that of a sharp twinge of colic, and being no mu- 


il | 


ont 


‘Lhe 


sician, he can only describe-the airs as akin to 
those of which the nursefy story tells us the old 
cow died. A theory has, however, been started 
that the chords in Chinese music are the natural 
chords of the human voice. It is fortunate for 
the European ear that it has proved itself capa- 
ble of appreciating those which are artificial. 
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The Chinaman is a most constant play-goer, | 


and he has every opportunity for indulging his 
passion. Each village has its stage—a raised 


platform placed outside the big gate of the vil- 


lage temple—where performances in the open 
air are constantly taking place. ‘These perform- 


ances are usually the thank-offerings of some de- 
vout worshiper, or the result of a fine imposed 
upon some delinquent member of a society or 
guild, so that attending the theatre in China is not 
so expensive as at home. In some of the larger 
cities there are regularly built theatres. ‘The per- 


formers are strolling actors, carrying with them 


all their properties ; they require no drop-scene, 
wings, or other paraphernalia requisite for the 
most unimportant private performance in Amer- 
ican houses. A raised platform is quite suffi- 
cient for this purpose, and ten dollars will hire 
the services of a first-rate company for one even- 
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AUTOLYCUS CRYING HIS WARES.—[(Sze Pace 550.] 
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ing. ‘Their répertoire, always a very large one, 
consists of historical representations of terrific 
single combats and battles of rival claimants to 
power or the throne, and farces chosen from év- 
ery-day subjects, replete with humor and ridica- ~ .. 
lous situations, but hardly, from their coarseness, | 
presentable to an American audience, 
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